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STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 
BY MRS S. C. HALL. 
«* Mind not high things: but condescend to men of low estate.” 
St Paci. 
“IT’S ONLY A DROP!” 

Ir was a cold winter’s night, and though the cottage 
where Ellen and Michael, the two surviving children 
of old Ben Murphy, lived, was always neat and com- 
fortable, still there was a cloud over the brow of both 
brother and sister, as they sat before the cheerful fire ; 
it had obviously been spread not by anger, but by 
sorrow. The silence had continued long, though it was 
not bitter. At last Michael drew away from his sister’s 
eyes the checked apron she had applied to them, and 
taking her hand affectionately within his own, said, 
“It isn’t for my own sake, Ellen, though the Lord 
knows I shall be lenesome enough the long winter 
nights and the long summer days without your wise 
saying, and your sweet song, and your merry laugh, 
that I can so well remember—ay, since the time when 
our poor mother used to seat us on the new rick, and 
then, in the innocent pride of her heart, call our father 
to look at us, and preach to us against being conceited, 
at the very time she was making us proud as peacocks 
by calling us her blossoms of beauty, and her heart’s 
blood, and her king and queen.” 

“ God and the blessed virgin make her bed in heaven 
now and for evermore, amen,” said Ellen, at the same 
time drawing out her beads, and repeating an ave with 
inconceivable rapidity. “ Ah, Mike,” she added, “ that 
was the mother, and the father too, full of grace and 
godliness.” 

“ True for ye, Ellen ; bu‘ that’s not what I’m afther 
now, as you well know, you blushing little rogue of the 
world ; and sorra a word I’ll say against it in the end, 
though it’s lonesome 1’ll be on my own hearth-stone, 
with no one to keep me company but the ould black 
eat, that can’t see, let alone hear, the craythur !” 

“ Now,” said Ellen, wiping her eyes, and smiling her 
own bright smile, “lave off ; ye’re just like all the men, 
purtending to one thing, whin they mane another ; there’s 
a dale of desate about them—all—every one of them— 
and so my mother often said. Now, you’d better have 
done, or maybe I’ll say something that will bring, if 
not the colour to your brown cheek, a dale more 
warmth to yer warm heart, than would be convanient, 
just by the mention of one Mary—Mary! what a 
purty name Mary it is, isn’t it —it’s a common name 
too, and yet you like it none the worse for that. Do 
you mind the ould rhyme !— 

‘Mary, Mary, quite contrary.’ 

Well, I’m not going to say she is contrary—I’m 
sure she’s any thing but ¢hat to you, any way, brother 
Mike. Can’t you sit still, and don’t be pulling the 
hairs out of Pusheen cat’s tail, it isn’t many there’s in 
it; and I’d thank you not to unravel the beautiful 
English cotton stocking I’m knitting; lave off your 
tricks, or I’ll make common talk of it, I will, and be 
more than even with you, my fine fellow! Indeed, 
poor ould Pusheen,” she continued, addressing the cat 
with great gravity, “ never heed what he says to you ; 
he has no notion to make you either head or tail to the 
house, not he ; he wont let you be without a misthress 
to give you yer sup of milk, or yer bit of sop; he 
wont let you be lonesome, my poor puss ; he’s glad 
enough to swop an Ellen for a Mary, so he is ; but that’s 
a sacret, avourneen ; don’t tell is to any one.” 

“ Any thing for your happiness,” replied the brother, 
somewhat sulkily ; “but your bachelor has a worse 
fault than ever I had, notwithstanding all the lecturing 
you kept on to me ; he has a turn for the drop, Ellen; 
you know he has.” 


“ How spitefully you said that !” replied Ellen ; “ and 
it isn’t generous to spake of it when he’s not here to 
defend himself.” 

“ You'll not let a word go against him,” said Michael. 

“ No,” she said, “I will never let ill be spoken of an 
absent friend. I know he has a turn for the drop, but 
cure him.” 

“ After he’s married,” observed Michael, not very 
good-naturedly. 

“ No,” she answered, “ before. I think a girl’s chance 
of happiness is not worth much who trusts to after- 
marriage reformation. J wont. Didn’t I reform you, 
Mike, of the shockin’ habit you had of putting every 
thing off to the last ? and after reforming a brother, who 
knows what I may do with a lover! Do you think that 
Larry’s heart is harder than yours, Mike ? - Look what 
fine vegetables we have in our garden now, all planted 
by your own hands when you come home from work— 
planted during the very time which you used to spend 
in leaning against the door cheek, or smoking your 
pipe, or sleeping over the fire ; look at the money you 
got from the Agricultural Society.” 

“ That’s yours, Ellen,” said the generous-hearted 
Mike ; “1’ll never touch a penny of it; but for you I 
never should have had it; I’ll never touch it.” 

* You never shall,” she answered ; “ I’ve laid it every 
penny out, so that when the yourig bride comes home, 
she’ll have such a house of comforts as are not to be 
found in the parish—white table-cloths for Sunday, a 
little store of tay and sugar, soap, candles, starch, every 
thing good, aad plenty of it.” 

“ My own dear generous sister,” exclaimed the young 
man. 

“TJ shall ever be your sister,” she replied, “ and hers 
too. She’s a good colleen, and worthy my own Mike, 
and that’s more than I would say to ’ere another in 
the parish. I wasn’t in earnest when I said you’d be 
glad to get rid of me; so put the pouch, every bit of it, 
off yer handsome face. And hush !—whisht! will ye! 
there’s the sound of Larry’s footstep in the bawn—hand 
me the needles, Mike.” She braided back her hair with 
both hands, arranged the red ribbon, that confined its 
luxuriance, in the little glass that hung upon a nail on 
the dresser, and, after composing her arch laughing 
features into an expression of great gravity, sat down, 
and applied herself with singular industry to take up 
the stitches her brother had dropped, and put on a look 
of right maidenly astonishment when the door opened, 
and Larry’s good-humoured face entered with the salu- 
tation of “ God save all here!” He popped his head 
in first, and, after gazing round, presented his goodly 
person to their view ; and a pleasant view it was, for he 
was of genuine Irish bearing and beauty—frank, and 
manly, and fearless-looking. Ellen, the wicked one, 
looked up with well-feigned astonishment, and exclaimed, 
“ Oh, Larry, is it you, and who would have thought of 
seeing you this blessed night!—ye’re lucky—just in 
time for a bit of supper afther your walk across the 
moor. I cannot think what in the world makes you walk 
over that moor so often; you'll get wet feet, and yer 
mother ’ill be forced to nurse you. Of all the walks in 
the county, the walk across that moor’s the dreariest, 
and yet ye’re always going it! I wonder you havn’t 
better sense ; ye’re not such a chicken now.” 

“ Well,” interrupted Mike, “ it’s the women that 
bates the world for desaving. Sure she heard yer 
step when nobody else could ; its echo struck on her 
heart, Larry—let her deny it ; she’ll make a shove 
off if she can; she’ll twist you, and twirl you, and 
turn you about, so that you wont know whether it’s 
on your head or your heels ye’re standing. She’ll tossi- 
cate yer brains in no time, and be as composed herself 
as a dove on her nest ina storm. But ask her, Larry, 


the straightforward question, whether she heard you or 


not. She'll tell no lie—she never does,” 


Ellen shook her head at her brother, and laughed. 
And immediately after, the happy trio sat down to a 
cheerful supper. 

Larry was a good tradesman, blythe, and “ well to 
do” in the world ; and had it not been for the one great 
fault—an inclination to take the “least taste in life 
more” when he had already taken quite enough—there 
could not have been found a better match for good, 
excellent Ellen Murphy, in the whole kingdom of Ire- 
land. When supper was finished, the everlasting 
whisky bottle was produced, and Ellen resumed her 
knitting. After a time, Larry pressed his suit to 
Michael for the industrious hand of his sister, thinking, 
doubtless, with the natural self-conceit of all mankind, 
that he was perfectly secure with Ellen ; but though 
Ellen loved, like all my fair countrywomen, well, she 
loved, I am sorry to say, unlike the generality of my 
fair countrywomen, wisely, and reminded her lover that 
she had seen him intoxicated at the last fair of Rath- 
coolin, 

“ Dear Ellen !” he exclaimed, “ it was ‘only a drop,’ 
the least taste in life that overcame me. It overtook 
me unknowst, quite against my will.” 

“ Who poured it down yer throat, Larry ?” 

“ Who poured it down my throat is it? why, myself, 
to be sure; but are you going to put me toa three 
months’ penance for that ?” 

“ Larry, will you listen to me, and remember that the 
man I marry must be converted before we stand before 
the priest. I have no faith whatever in conversions 
after” 

“Oh, Ellen !” interrupted her lover. 

“ It’s no use oh Ellening me,” she answered quickly ; 
“T have made my resolution, and I'll stick to it.” 

“She’s as obstinate as ten women !” said her brother. 
“There’s no use in attempting to contradict her ; she 
always has had her own way.” 

“ It’s very cruel of you, Ellen, not to listen to reason. 
I tell you a tablespoonful will often upset me.” 

“ If you know that, Larry, why do you take the table- 
spoonful ?” 

Larry could not reply to this question. He could 
only plead that the drop got the better of him, and the 
temptation, and the overcomingness of the thing, and it 
was very hard to be at him so about a trifle. 

“ T can never think a thing a trifle,’ she observed, 
“that makes you so unlike yourself; I should wish to 
respect you always, Larry, and in my heart I believe 
no woman ever could respect adrunkard. I don’t want 
to make you angry ; God forbid you should ever be one, 
and I know you are not one yet ; but sin grows mighty 
strong upon us without our knowledge. And no matter 
what indulgence leads to bad ; we’ve a right to think 
any thing that does lead to it sinful in the prospect, if 
not at the present.” 

“ You’d have made a fine priest, Ellen,” said the 
young man, determined, if he could not reason, to laugh 
her out of her resolve. 

“J don’t think,” she replied, archly, “ if I was a 
priest, that either of you would have liked to come to 
me to confession.” 

* But Ellen, dear Ellen, sure it’s not in positive down- 
right earnest you are; you can’t think of putting me 
off on account of that unlucky drop, the least taste in 
life I took at the fair. You could not find it in your 
heart. Speak for me, Michael, speak for me. But I 
see it’s joking you are. Why, Lent ’ill be on us in no 
time, and then we must wait till Easter—it’s easy talk- 
ing.” 

“ Larry,” interrupted Ellen, “ do not you talk your- 
self into a passion; it will do no good; none in the 
world. Iam sure you love me, and I confess before 
my brother it will be the delight of my heart to return 
that love, and make myself worthy of you, if you will 
only break yourself of that one habit, which you qua- 
lify to your own undoing, by fancying, because the /east 
taste in life makes you what you ought not to be, that 
you may still take it.” 
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* 7}] take an oath against the whisky, if that will 
plase ye, till Christmas.” h } 

“ And when Christmas comes, get twice as tipsy as 
ever, with joy to think yer oath is eut—no |” 

« swave any thing you plase.” 

“ J don’t want you to sware at all ; there is no use 
in a man’s taking an oath he is anxious to have a 
chance of breaking. I want your reason to be con- 
vineed.” 

“ My darling Ellen, all the reason I ever had in my 
life is convinced.” 

“ Prove it by abstaining from taking even a drop, 
even the least drop in life, if that drop can make you 
ashamed to look your poor Ellen in the face.” 

give it up altogether.” 

“TI hope you will one of these days, from a conviction 
that it is really bad in every way ; but not from cow- 
ardice, not because you darn’t trust yerself.” 

« Ellen, I’m sure ye’ve some English blood in yer 
veins, ye’re such a reasoner. Irish women don’t often 
throw a boy off because of a drop ; if they did, it’s not 
many marriage dues his Reverence would have, winter 
or summer.” 

* Listen to me, Larry, and believe, that, though I spake 
this way, I regard you truly; and if I did not, I'd not 
take the throuble to tell you my mind.” . 

“ Like Mick Brady’s wife, who, whenever she thrashed 
him, cried over the blows, and said they were all for his 
good,” observed her brother slyly. 

Nonsense !—listen to me, I say, and I'll tell you why 
Iam so resolute. It’s many a long day since, going to 
school, I used to meet— Michael minds her, too, I’m sure 
—an old bent woman ; they used to call her the Witch of 
Ballaghton. Stacy was, as I have said, very old entirely, 
withered and white headed, bent nearly double with 
age, and she used to be ever and always muddling about 
the streams and ditches, gathering herbs and plants, the 
girls said to work charms with ; and at first they used to 
watch, rather far off, and if they thought they hada good 
chance of escaping her tongue and the stones she flung 
at them, they'd call her an ill name or two, and some- 
times, old as she was, shed make a spring at them side- 
ways like a crab, and howl, and hoot, and scream, and 
then they'd be off like a flock of pigeons from a hawk, and 
she'd go on disturbing the green-coated waters with her 
crooked stick, and muttering words which none, if they 
heard, could understand. Stacy had been a well-rared 
‘woman, and knew a dale more than any of us; when not 
tormented by the children, she was mighty well spoken, 
and the gentry thought a dale about her more than she 
did about them; for she’d say there wasn't one in the 
country fit to tie her shoe, and tell them so, too, if they'd 
call her any thing but Lady Stacy, which the rale gentry 
of the place all humoured her in ; but the upstarta, who 
think every civil word to an inferior is a pulling down of 
their own dignity, would turn up their noses as they 
passed her, and maybe she didn’t bless them for it. 

One day Mike had gone home before me, and, coming 
down the back bohreen, who should I see moving along 
it but Lady Stacy; and on she came muttering and 
mumbling to herself till she got near me, and as she did, 
I heard Master Nixon (the dog man*)’s hound in full 
ery, and seen him at her heels, and he over the hedge 
encouraging the baste to tear her in pieces, The dog 
soon was up with her, and then she kept him off as well 
as she could with her crutch, cursing the entire time, and 
I was very frightened, but I darted to her side, and, with 
a wattle I pulled out of the hedge, did my best to keep 
him off her. 

Master Nixon cursed at me with all his heart, but I 
‘wasn't to be turned off that way. Stacy, herself, laid 
about with her staff, but the ugly brute would have 
finished her, only for me. 1 don't suppose Nixon meant 
that, but the dog was savage, and some men, like him, 
delight in cruelty. Well, I beat the dog off; and then 
I had to help the poor fainting woman, for she was 
both faint and hurt. I didn’t much like bringing her 
here, for the people said she wasn’t lucky; however, she 
wanted help, and I gave it. WhenI got her on the floor,+ 
I thought a drop of whisky would revive her, and, ac- 
cordingly, I offered her a glass. I shall never forget the 
venom with which she dashed it on the ground. 

*Do you want to poison me,’ she shouted, ‘afther 
saving my life?” When she came to herself a little, she 
made me sit down by her side, and fixing her large grey 
eyes upon my face, she kept rocking her body backwards 
and forwards, while she spoke, as well as I ean remem- 
ber—what I'll try to tell you—but I can’t tell it as she 
did—that wouldn't be in nature. ‘Ellen,’ she said, and 
her eyes fixed in my face, ‘I wasn't always.a poor lone 
creature, that every ruffian who walks the country dare 
set his cur at. There was full and plenty in my father’s 
house when I was young, but before I grew to womanly 
estate, its walls were bare and roofless. What made 
them so ?—drink !—whisky! My father was in debt ; to 
kill thought, he tried to keep himself so that he could 
not think ; he wanted the courage of a man to look his 
danger and difficulty in the face, and overcome it ; for, 


% Tax-gatherers were so called some time ago in Ireland, be- 
Cause they collected the duty on dogs. 
t In the house, 


Ellen, mind my words, the man that will look debt and 
danger steadily in the face, and resolve to overcome 
them, can do so, He had not means, be said, to educate 
his children as became them : he grew not to have means 
to find them or their y patient mother the proper 
necessaries of life, yet he found the means to keep the 
whisky cask flowing, and to answer the bailiffs’ knocks 
for admission by the loud roar of drunkenness, mad, as 
it was wicked. They got in at last, in spite of the care 
taken to keep them out, and there was much i 
ay, and blood spilt, but not to death; and while the riot 
was a-foot, and we were crying round the death-bed of a 
dying mother, where was he ?—they had raised a ten- 
gallon cask of whisky on the table in the parlour, and 
astride on it sat my father, flourishing the huge pewter 
funnel in one hand, and the black jack streaming with 
whisky in the other; and amid the fumes of hot punch 
that flowed over the room, and the cries and oaths of 
the fighting drunken company, his voice was heard swear- 
ing “he had lived like a king, and wovutp die like a 
king !”’ 

“And our poor mother ? I asked. 

*Thank God! she died that night—she died before 
worse came ; she died on the bed that, before her corpse 
was cold, was dragged from under her—through the strong 
drink—through the badness of him who ought to have 
saved her; not that he was a bad man either, when the 
whisky had no power over him, but he could not bear 
his own reflections. And his end soon came. He didn't 
die like a king; he died smothered in a ditch, where he 
fell; he died, and was in the presence of God—how ? 
Oh, there are things that have had whisky as their be- 
ginning and their end, that make me as mad as ever it 
made him! ‘The man takes a drop, and forgets his 
starving family ; the woman takes it, and forgets she is a 
mother and a wife. It’s the curse of Ireland—a bitterer, 
blacker, deeper curse than ever was put on it by foreign 
power or hard-made laws !’” 

* God bless us !” was Larry’s half-breathed ejaculation. 

“TI only repeat ould Stacy’s words,” said Ellen; “ you 
see I never forgot them. * You might think,’ she conti- 
nued, ‘that I had had warning enough to keep me from 
having any thing to say to those who war too fond of 
drink, and I thought I had; but, somehow, Edward Lam- 
bert got round me with his sweet words, and I was lone 
and unprotected. I knew he hada little fondness for the 
drop; but in him, young, handsome, and gay-hearted, 
with bright eyes and sunny hair, it did not seem like the 
horrid thing which had made me shed no tear over my 
father’s grave. Think of that, young girl: the drink dos’nt 
make a man a beast at first, but it will do so before it’s 
done with him—it will do so before it’s done with him. 
I had enough power over Edward, and enough memory of 
the past, to make him swear against it, except so much 
at such and such a time, and for a while he was 
particular; but one used to entice him, and another used 
to entice him, and 1 am not going tosay but I might have 
managed him differently ; I might have got him off it— 
gently, may be; but the pride got the better of me, and 
I thought of the line I came of, and how I had married 
him who was‘nt my equal, and such nonsense, which 
always breeds disturbance betwixt married people ; and 
I used to rave, when, may be, it would have been wiser 
if I had reasoned. Any way, things did’nt go smooth 
—not that he neglected his employment: he was indus- 
trious, and sorry enough when the fault was done ; still 
he would come home often the worse for drink—and now 
that he’s dead and gone, and no finger is stretched to me 
but in scorn or hatred, I think may be I might have 
done better ; but, God defend me, the /ast was hard to 
bear.” Oh, boys!” said Ellen, “if you had only heard 
her voice when she said that, and seen her face—poor 
ould Lady Stacy, no wonder she hated the drop, no won- 
der she dashed down the whisky.” 

“You kept this mighty close, Ellen,” said Mike; “I 
never heard it before.” 

“I did not like coming over it,” she replied ; “ the last 
is hard to tell.” The girl turned pale while she spoke, 
and Lawrence gave her a cup of water. “It must be 
told,” she said; “the death of her father proved the 
effects of deliberate drunkenness. What I have to say, 
shows what may happen from being even once unable to 
think or act. 

*I had one child,’ said Stacy, ‘one, a darlint, blue- 
eyed, laughing child. I never saw any so handsome, never 
knew any so good. She was almost three years ould, and 
he was fond of her—he said he was, but it’s a quare 
fondness that destroys what it ought to save. It was the 
Pattern of Lady-day, and well I knew that Edward would 
not return as he went; he said he would, he a/most swore 
he would; but the promise of a man given to drink has no 
more strength in it than a rope of sand. I took — and 
wouldn't go ; if I had, may be it would not have ended so. 
The evening came on, and I thought my baby breathed 
hard in her cradle ; I took the candle and went over to 
look at her; her little face was red ; and when I laid my 
cheek close to her lips so as not to touch them, but to feel 
her breath, it was hot—very hot ; she tossed her arms, 
and they were dry and burning. The measles were about 
the country, and I was frightened for my child. It was 
only half a mile to the doctor's; I knew every foot of the 
road ; and so leaving the door on the latch, I resolved to 
tell him how my darlint was, and thought I should be 
back before ny husband's return. Grass, you may be sure, 
didn’t grow under my feet. I ran with all speed, and 
wasn't kept long, the Doctor said—though it seemed long 
to me. The moon was down when I came home, though 
the night was fine. The cabin we lived in was in a hollow ; 
but when I was on the hill, and looked down where I knew 
it stood a dark mass, I thought I saw a white light fog 
coming out of it; I rubbed my eyes, and darted forward 
as a wild bird flies to its nest when it hears the scream of 
the hawk in the heavens. When I reached the door, I 
saw it was open; the fume cloud came out of it, sure 
enough, white and thick; blind with that and terror 
together, I rushed to my child’s cradle. I found my way 
to that, in spite of the burning and the smothering. But 
Ellen—Ellen Murphy, my ehild, the rosy child whose 


breath had been hot on my cheek only a little while 
before, she was nothing but a cinder. Mad as I felt, 
I saw how it was in a minute. The had come 
home, as I e: ed; he had gone to the cradleto look at 
his child, had dropt the ie into the straw, and, un- 
able to speak or stand, had fallen down and asleep on the 
floor not two from my ehild. Oh, how 1 flew to 
the doctor's what had been my baby ; I tore across 
the country like a banshee ; I laid it in his arms; I told 
him if he didn't put life im it, I'd destroy him and his 
house. He thought me mad; for there was no breath, 
either cold or hot, coming from its lips then. I couldn't 
kiss it in death; there was nothing left of my child to 
kiss—think of that! I snatched it from where the doctor 
had laid it ; I cursed him, for he looked with disgust at 
my purty child. The whole night long I wandered in the 
woods of Newtownbarry with that burden at my heart.’” 

“ But her husband, her husband!” inquired Larry in 
accents of horror; “what became of him ?—did she leave 
him in the burning without calling him to himself?” , 

* No,” answered Ellen; “ I asked her, and she told me 
that her shrieks she supposed roused him from the suffo- 
cation in which he must but for them have perished. 
He staggered out of the place, and was found soon after 
by the neighbours, and lived long after, but only to be 
a poor heart-broken man, for she was mad for years 
through the country; and many a day after she told 
me that story, my heart trembled like a willow leaf. 
* And now, Ellen Murphy,’ she added, when the end was 
come, ‘ do ye wonder I threw from yer hand as poison 
the glass you offered me? And do you know why oo 
tould you what tares my heart to come over?—because I 
wish to save you, who showed me kindness, from what I 
have gone through. It’s the only good I can do ye, and, 
indeed, it’s long since I cared to do good. Never trust a 
drinking man; he has no guard on his words, and will say 
that of his nearest friend, that would destroy him soul 
and body. His breath is hot as the breath of the plague; 
his tongue is a foolish, as well as a fiery serpent. Ellen, 
let no drunkard become your lover, and don’t trust to pro- 
mises ; try them, prove them all, before you marry.’” 

* Ellen, that’s enough,” interrupted Larry. “I have 
heard enough—the two proofs are enough without words. 
Now, hearme. What length of punishment am I to have? 
T won't say that, for, Nell, there’s a tear in your eye that 
says more than words. Look—Ill make no promises— 
but you shall see; I'll wait yer time ; name it ; I'll stand 
the trial.” 

And I am happy to say, for the honour and credit of 
the country, that Larry did stand the trial—his resolve 
was fixed; he never so much as tasted whisky from 
that time, and Ellen had the proud satisfaction of know- 
ing she had saved him from destruction. They were 
not, however, married till after Easter. 1 wish all Irish 
maidens would follow Ellen’s example. Woman could 
do a great deal to prove that “ the least taste in life” is 
a great taste too much !—that “oNnLy « DRoP” is a temp- 
tation fatal if unresisted. 


WALKS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
ROOM OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

No portion of the contents of this great national col- 
lection arrests the attention of visitors more foreibly 
than the relies of ancient Egypt. These remarkable 
works of art may in general be assumed as above 
three thousand years old ; and that objects of such ex- 
treme antiquity should still exist, and be actually 
shown in England, is one of the most interesting facts 
which could possibly be mentioned. The cause for 
the preservation of these ancient relics till the present 
day, is matter familiar to the world. ‘The inhabitants of 
Egypt, in the days of its former glory, followed a pe- 
culiar custom of embalming the bodies of the dead, of 
placing these bodies or mummies in carved and painted 
coffins of stone and wood, of wrapping up along with 
the bodies objects of art. and veneration ; and, in short, 
of making the tombs great receptacles of every species 
of things which were used in their communities. Pos- 
sessing extraordinary skill in the use of the chisel and 
the pencil, they covered the insides of many of their 
tombs and temples with paintings and sculptures, 
which represent the military customs, manufacturing 
operations, and domestic arts, of ancient Egypt ; and 
impYements have been also found in great quantities, 
which bear upon and elucidate the same subject. 
Until within the last few years, comparatively little 
had been done to explore the tombs and temples of 
Egypt ; but this having now been effected on an ex- 
tensive scale, the result has been the importation to 
England and other European countries of an immense 
variety of ancient objects of art, so that these curious 
in such things have an opportunity of forming almost 
as complete an idea of the state of Egyptian civilisa- 
tion two or three thousand years ago, as they could ef 
that of any nation at the present day. Since the 
arrival of these valuable stores in England, the greater 
proportion of them have been placed in the British 
Museum, where, arranged in different large halls, they 
may be freely inspected by visitors. 

In the lower halls of one wing of the Museum are 
placed the principal remains of Egyptian seulpture, 
consisting of sarcophagi, er huge stone coffins of va- 
rious shapes, colossal statues of deities and kings, with 
many monstrous figures, half-human and half-bestial, 
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inseribed slabs, friezes, and bas-reliefs, all of them of 
massive size, and cut from the solid rock. These 
objects, however, are more calculated to astonish 
the eye than to enlighten the mind respecting the 
extraordinary nation from whom they proceeded. 
Not so in the case of the lighter or purely domes- 
tic antiquities of the same country. These are 
arranged in a large room in the upper part of the 
building, which is lighted from the roof, and the 
walls of which are lined with glass-cases, containing 
the objects in question, and thus presenting them 
to the eyes of visitors. A number of mummy coffins 
or cases occupy the centre of the apartment, along 
with stands having glass frames upon them, through 
which are seen various smaller objects of Egyptian 
art. 

The case to which we shall first advert, contains 
some interesting specimens of the bricks used by the 
Egyptians in the erection of their houses. They are 
in different states with respect to hardness, but all 
are in a very perfect condition. They are about the 
same size as the bricks employed in modern build- 
ing, and have the dunnish grey colour of the com- 
mon dried mud or clay of this country. The pro- 
cess of baking, being conducted merely by exposing 
them to the sun, made comparatively little change 
on them in colour. The whole process of brick- 
making is delineated in some of the paintings at 
Thebes, where slaves, under the command of “ task- 
masters,” are seen digging up the mud, mixing it with 
water brought from a tank, shaping the bricks by 
placing them in wooden moulds, and finally carrying 
them in a perfect state to the taskmasters. It is ob- 
servable that the specimens of bricks in the Museum 
are stamped with some hieroglyphical figures, which 
renders it probable that the Egyptian rulers had taken 
the brick manufacture into their own hands, and 
turned it to a source of revenue, keeping the trade out 
of the hands of private persons by means of these 
stamps. It appears that in some instances bricks 
were made with a small mixture of straw in the clay, 
for the purpose of giving adhesiveness to the mass, 
upon the same principle that hair is infused into 
plaster. Hence the meaning of the complaint made 
by the captive Israelites of being obliged to make bricks 
without straw. As many Egyptian bricks are found 
without any sensible appearance of straws in their 
composition, it has been doubted whether there were 
in reality any such process of mixture ; but the ex- 
hibition of a brick with straws still existing in its 
mass, is an incontesttble evidence that at least in some 
instances—probably those in which the clay was not 
very adhesive—straws were used in making bricks in 
Egypt. 

It would scarcely be anticipated that the British 
Museum should contain an Egyptian house, but it 
really possesses the next thing to that, namely, a 
wooden model of a house. This very curious object 
was brought from Egypt by Mr Salt, and is about 
a foot in height, by nearly twice the length. It isa 
model of one of the very humblest kinds of dwelling- 
houses or cots, calculated for a small family. It partly 
resembles a lidless box, more than half of the interior 
of it being devoted to the purpose of an open court- 
yard. The other half is covered over, and the shut 
up space is divided within, into three or four small 
rooms. On the top of these rooms is a sort of balcony 
or terrace, which is reached by a staircase from the 
court, and which terminates at one end ina small open 
chamber, forming the highest part of the model. As 
this upper room seems to have been too small and too 
much exposed to serve as a place for living or sleeping 
in, the rooms below, which open into the courtyard, 
must have been in part applied to these purposes, 
although, when the model was first found, these apart- 
ments in it were entirely filled with grain, as if they 
had been store-rooms. The court has a door which 
turns upon two pins in place of hinges, one above and 
one below, and is secured by a bar running through 
two staples, which was the usual way of securing doors. 
The figure of a woman engaged in rolling out some- 
thing like bread in the court, shows that place to hay 
been the scene of most domestic operations. This 
model gives an idea of all the Egyptian dwellings— 
an enclosing wall, a court in the interior, with the 
house or habitable apartments on one or both sides of 
it, or around it altogether. 

Of the furniture of the houses, numerous specimens 
are presented to us in the cases of the Museum. Up- 
wards of three thousand years ago, the seats, tables, and 
other conveniences of the Egyptian dwellings, seem to 
have been fully more rich and luxurious than any thing 
to be seen in modern times. Although by far the finest 
specimens of such articles are to be found in the paint- 
ings of the Theban tombs, yet the collection in the Bri- 


tish Museum contains remains sufficiently beautiful 
and well preserved to bear out the preceding assertion. 
The finest of the relics there is a large stool, resemblin: 
a chair without a back. It is of ebony, finely inlai 
with ivory, and stands upon four legs, connected with 
one another by numerous crossing spars of ebony. 
From each of the four corners, the bottom of the chair 
tapers away downwards and inwards, making the rest- 
ing-place a gentle hollow, in which a soft cushion was 
placed. There are other stools of common wood with 
upright legs, and of square form ; but, what is more re- 
markable, Mr Salt brought home a stool with crossing 
legs, exactly the same as our camp-stool, and folding u 
in the very same way. This stool is of common wok 
and wants the seat, whether of withes or leather, which 
no doubt originally belonged to it. Every one must 
regard this Egyptian camp-stool as a most remarkable 
proof how often we are merely returning to antique 
usages and inventions, when we imagine ourselves 
striking out ideas perfeetly new and original. 

We next have our attention attracted to a chair 
which occupies a prominent situation in the same case 
as the foregoing objects of household use. This most 
ancient specimen of mp ar carpentry closely re- 
sembles a common deal chair of modern times, such, 
for instance, as is usually to be seen in kitchens, or in 
the cottages of our peasantry. The only peculiarity 
in the construction consists of a frame of spars slo 
ing from the seat to about the middle of the upright 
back, so that a person in sitting might conveniently 
lean backward, and have a certain degree of support 
to the lower part of the spine. Trifling as this pecu- 
liarity may appear, we accept it as an evidence of 
the advanced state of intelligence among the ancient 
Egyptians. In our own times there are only a few 
original inquirers into the functions of the animal 
frame, who have pointed out the necessity for giving 
support to the spine in nearly its whole length while 
sitting ; this, then, the mechanics of Egypt under- 
stood three thousand years ago. It is further of some 
little moment to observe, that this Egyptian chair is 
precisely of the same height of legs and seat from the 
ground as our modern chairs, from which we may un- 
derstand that mankind are of the same bodily stature 
that ever they were. The height of doors and of stools 
and chairs, also the length of stone coffins and the skele- 
tons of mummies, all prove this important fact. Those, 
therefore, who feel any alarm for the physical degene- 
racy of mankind, may rest quite contented, on learn- 
ing from the sight of these exhumed relics that the 
human frame is just as bulky and stout as ever it was. 
The Pharoahs, and other worthies of those times, mea- 
sured no more than from five feet to five feet eight or 
ten inches, the ladies being shorter in proportion. 

A curious article in one of the Museum eases 
gives an insight into an odd custom of the Egyp- 
tians. This is a head-stool, or hollowed piece of wood 
raised upon legs like a stool, which was used asa pillow 
for resting the head upon during the hours of sleep. 
Why the Egyptians should have indulged their bodies 
with luxurious couches for resting-places, and at the 
same time mortified their heads, is not easily understood, 
but ancient authors confirm the evidence afforded b 
these relics, of the reality of the practice. Foot-stools 
as well as head-stools have been brought from Egypt, 
but not of a fine or elegant kind. No perfect speci- 
men of the carpeting or matting used for the floors 
of the Egyptian rooms, seems to have been found 
among the ruins of the country. But from the skill 
exhibited in the plaiting of the sandals, baskets, and 
chair-bottoms, contained in the Museum, there can be 
little doubt that they would at least have elegant mats 
beneath their feet. Some fragments of worsted stuff 
found at Thebes have led to the supposition that they 
had even carpets like our own. 

Various specimens of the articles used in the Egyp- 
tian dressing-rooms, are to be seen in the cases of the 
British Museum. Among these the metallic mirrors 
or looking-glasses are not the least remarkable. The 
metal used in their manufacture was a particular alloy 
of copper, which the Egyptians had discovered to be 
admirably fitted for receiving a polish. The three 
or four mirrors of this kind in the Museum, are of a 
cireular shape, and vary from about three to six inches 
in diameter. They are provided with short handles, 
of wood or metal, being intended to be held up in the 
hand durimg use. These handles are fanciful in shape, 
and have been ornamented with various figurings. One 
cannot look at one of these articles without having 
the thoughts sent back over the immense intervening 
period of time, to the days when its smooth and glit- 
tering surface reflected the dusky charms of some 
young and beauteous daughter of Egypt. Ages have 
passed away, and the inanimate matter, which man 
calls perishable, is still existent, while the nobler thing, 
the breathing being, whose passing look this mirror 
was but made to reflect, has long passed away, and 
left not a shadow of a trace upon earth. 

Similar reflections arise at the sight of the combs in 
the Museum, which have doubtless parted the locks 
of the maidens of Thebes in far distant days. Though 
the Egyptians were so well acquainted with working 
in ivory as to render it —— that they used that 
substance in the manufacture of their finest combs, 
yet those alluded to are all made of wood. They are 
three or four inches in length, with teeth about one 
inch long, and more or less fine and numerous in dif- 
ferent instances. The wood is of a brownish hue, and 


is supposed to be from the acacia, or that hard spinous 
tree which produces gum-arabic. Pins and needles 


are also articles of the Egyptian toilet which have been 
discovered and rved, though not in any great 
quantities, as indeed was scarcely to be ed. The 
pins have generally gold knobs or heads, and probably 
were as much employed for binding the hair as for 
any other purpose. The women always wore their 
own hair. The men, on the contrary, had an univer- 
sal custom of shaving their heads and wearing artificial 
hair; and there is in the British Museum one of the 
greatest curiosities that a modern eye can look upon, 
in the shape of an ancient Egyptian wig. It was 
brought from a tomb near the temple of Isis at Thebes, 
and is about a foot and a half in length, and of consi- 
derable amplitude, being calculated seemingly for one 
of the largest of human heads. The upper part of 
the hair is in eurl, and the sides and lower part in 
neat and numerous plaits. But for its being partly 
plaited, this wig would very much resemble those of 
Charles the Second’s time, which every one must have 
seen exemplified in such portraits as those of the Duke 
of Lauderdale and Lord William Russel. This fine 
specimen of antique head-gear is in perfect preserva- 
tion, and looks almost as if it had newly left a block 
in Bond Street. Many ancient authors notice this 
Egyptian practice of deevtng the head and wearing 
false hair, and it is ascribed to the desire of protecting 
that part of the body from the heat of the clime. 
Indeed, the custom must have conduced greatly to 
coolness, as all who have tried a wig under similar 
circumstances concur in admitting. ‘The heavy head- 
dress which is seen on almost every one of the Egy 
tian busts and statues, is intended to represent nL 
wigs, and the long parallel grooves, or rather ridges, 
carved in the stone, are figurative of the plaits into 
which the hair was wrought. Even the sphinxes, or 
imaginary quadrupeds with human heads, are usually 
gifted with the plaited wig of stone, both in ancient 
and modern soelgteieen: Then the luxury of false 
hair could not be afforded, woollen wigs were substi- 
tuted by the Egyptians. The very poorest classes 
wore caps, but the whole male population adhered to the 
custom of shaving the head, except at times of mourn- 
ing, when they let the hair grow, both on the head 
and chin. The courtiers of Charles the Second’s time 
when they prided themselves upon adopting the novel 
continental fashion of wearing massive wigs, little 
thought they were merely returning to the venerable 
dandyism of Thebes. Do the solar rays really shine 
upon any thing new ? 

The cases of the Museum contain various specimens 
of the articles worn upon the feet in ancient Egypt. 
Sandals, or simple protections for the sole of the foot, 
kept on by ties or laces, were undoubtedly the oldest 
forms of this part of dress, and of these we find several 
specimens, constructed of palm-leaves _ neatly 
together, and shaped to the sole of the foot. Some of 
those in the Museum have their toes turned up, after 
the fashion common in eastern countries at this day, 
and particularly, as is well known,in China. A tie round 
the instep, joined by one from the toe, with another 
round the ankle, kept the sandal firmly in its place. 
Some sandals had wrought sides, like ordinary shoes. 
In the Museum there are three or four specimens of 
leather shoes, but not in very good preservation. 
Their hue is greenish, their form clumsy, and the 
sewing rough and rude. Some of them want the fore 
_ or upper leather; but the deficiency seems to 

ave been partly made up by the turned points, which, 
as the soles are very thin and slight, might be pulled 
back by laces, so as to cover the foot anteriorly. The 
shoes most nearly resembling modern ones are a pair 
of children’s shoes, which one might justifiably pre- 
sume to have been intended for an infant of this day. 
Upon the whole, the sight of these articles convinces 
one that the sandal must have been a much neater 

rotection for the foot than tlie shoe, at least as the 

2gyptians made the latter article. With their skill 
in dyeing, the sandal would doubtless be made highly 
ornamental as well as serviceable. 

Certain other articles of house-furniture, of which 
curious specimens exist in the Museum, may here be 
noticed. The boxes in which the Egyptians kept their 
small articles of value were sometimes of a beautiful 
description, if we may judge from one box brought home 
by Mr Salt, and which is of considerable size. It is in 
shape a parallelogram, and its top consists of two parts, 
which meet in the centre, and incline to each other 
like the roof of a house. All the edges of this box 
are inlaid with pieces of ivory, of lozenge or diamond 
shape. These are stained or painted red and blue, 
and, retaining all the original brightness of their tints, 
would render the box a fit ornament for the most 
splendid of modern mansions. Another box of nearly 
the same shape, but not brilliantly veneered, has a 
number of figures painted on its sides, representing the 
members of a family bringing offerings to the parents, 
with other devices and hieroglyphical figures. These 
bexes are nearly of the trunk size; but Mr Salt also 
brought from Egypt a great number of smaller boxes, 
fitted for holding ointments, paints, or the minor 
appurtenances of a lady’s toilette-table. These boxes 
are generally of fine wood, such as sycamore, and are 
cut into all manner of fanciful shapes. Some of them 
are in the form of a fish, others of a duck, and others 
in more odd and fantastic forms, while some have 
handles that are also in the form of animals. The 
interior of the box most commonly resembles a cup or 
saucer, and the lid turns aside on a pin. They are 
besides elaborately decorated with various — and 
devices, carved or painted. The genius of the people 
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had led them to expend an inconceivable amount of 
pains on the ornamenting of these and similar little 
articles, and the result must have been a degree of ele- 
gance in the interior of their houses, such as no country 
on the face of the earth has probably ever yet seen 
exceeded. 


RICHARD PARKER, THE MUTINEER. 
In the year 1797, when the threatening aspect of 
affairs abroad made the condition of her naval force 
a matter of vital consequence to Britain, several most 
alarming mutinies broke out among the various ficets 
stationed around the shores of the country. In April 
of the year mentioned, the seamen of the grand fleet 
lying at Portsmouth disowned the authority of their 
officers, seized upon the ships, and declared their de- 
termination not to lift an anchor, or obey any orders 
whatsoever, until certain grievances of which they com- 
plained were redressed. After some delay, satisfactory 
concessions were made to them by the government, 
and the men returned to their duty. But the spirit 
of insubordination had spread among other squadrons 
in the service, and about the middle of May, imme- 
diately after the Portsmouth fleet had sailed peace- 
fully for the Bay of Biscay, the seamen of the large 
fleet lying at the Nore broke also out into open mu- 
tiny. The most prominent personage in this insur- 
rection was an individual named Richard Parker, 
whose history it is our special object in this paper to 
lay before the reader. 

Richard Parker was a native of Exeter, where he 
was born about the year 1765 or 1766. His father 
was a reputable tradesman, and kept a baker’s shop 
at St Sidwell’s, in the bounds of the city mentioned. 
Young Parker received an excellent education, and in 
the course of time went to sea, which he had chosen as 
the scene of his future career. He served for a con- 
siderable period in the royal navy as midshipman and 
master’s mate, and at one period also, it is said, held 
the post of lieutenant. He appears to have given up 
the naval profession on his marriage with Miss Ann 
Machardy, a young lady resident in Exeter, but of 
Scottish origin, being a member of a respectable family 
in the county of Aberdeen. This connection led Parker 
to remove to Scotland, where he embarked in some 
mercantile speculations that proved unsuccessful. The 
issue was, that he ere long found himself involved 
in difficulties, and without the means to maintain his 
wife and two children. In Edinburgh, where these 
embarrassments fell upon him, he had no friends to 
apply to, and, in a moment of desperation, he took the 
king’s bounty, and became a common sailor on board 
a tender at Leith. When he communicated to his 
wife the step he had taken, she was in the greatest 
distress, and resolved to set off instantly for Aberdeen, 
in order to procure from her brother there the means 
of hiring two seamen as substitutes for her husband. 
Though successful in raising the necessary funds, no 
time was allowed her to complete her project. On 
her return from Aberdeen, she was only in time to 
see the tender sail for the Nore, with her husband on 
board. Her grief on this occasion was bitterly aggra- 
vated by the death of one of her children. Parker's 
sufferings were shown to be equally acute by his con- 
duct when the vessel sailed. Exclaiming that he saw 
the body of his child floating on the waves, he leapt 
a, and was with difficulty rescued and restored 
to life. 

It was in the beginning of May 1797 that Parker 
reached the Nore, or point of land dividing the mouths 
of the Thames and the Medway. Probably on account 
of his former experience and station as a seaman, he 
was drafted on board the Sandwich, which was the 
guard-ship, and bore the flag of Admiral Buckner, the 

rt-admiral. The mutinous spirit which afterwards 

roke out, certainly existed on board of the Nore 
squadron before Parker’s arrival. Communications 
were kept up in secret between the various crews, and 
the mischief was gradually drawing to a head. But 
though he did not originate the feeling of insubordi- 
nation, the ardent temper, boldness, and superior 
intelligence of Parker, soon became known to his com- 
rades, and he became a prominent man among them. 
Their plans being at length matured, the seamen rose 
simultaneously against their officers,and deprived them 
of their arms, as well as of all command in the ships, 
though behaving respectfully to them in all other 
respects. Each vessel was put under the government 
of a committee of twelve men, and, to represent the 
whole body of seamen, every man-of-war appointed 
two delegates, and each gun-boat one, to act for the 
common good. Of these delegates Richard Parker 
was chosen president, and, in an unhappy hour for 
himself, he accepted of the office. This representa- 
tive body drew up a list of grievances, of which they 
demanded the removal, offering to return immediately 
afterwards to their duty. It is unnecessary to specify 
these demands further, than that they related to in- 
crease of pay and provisions, a more equal division of 
prize-money, liberty to go on shore, proper payment 
of arrears, and other points of naval discipline. A 
committee of naval inquiry subsequently granted al- 
most all that was demanded, thereby acknowledging 
the general justice of the complaints made. Parker 
signed these documents, and they were published over 
the whole kingdom with his name, as well as presented 
to Port-admiral Buckner, through whom they were 
sent to government. 

When these proceedings commenced, the mutineers 


were suffered to go on shore, and they paraded about 
Sheerness, where a part of the fleet lay, with music, 
flags (red in colour—the customary hue of insubordi- 
nation), and other appendages of a triumphal proces- 
sion. But, on the 22d of May, troops were sent to 
Sheerness to put a stop to this indulgence. Being 
thus confined to their ships, the mutineers, having 
come to no agreement with Admiral Buckner, began 
to take more decisive measures for extorting compli- 
ance with their demands, as well as for insuring their 
own safety. The vessels at Sheerness moved down to 
the Nore, and the combined force of the insurgents, 
which at its greatest height consisted of twenty-four 
sail, proceeded to block up the Thames, by refusing a 
free passage, up or down, to the London trade. Foreign 
vessels, and a few small craft, were suffered to go by, 
first receiving a passport, signed by Richard Parker 
as president of the delegates. In a day or two the 
mutineers had an immense number of vessels under 
detention. The mode in which they kept these was 
as follows. The ships of war were ranged in a line, 
at considerable distances from each other, and in the 
interspaces were placed the merchant-vessels, having 
the broadsides of the men-of-war pointed to them. 
The appearance of the whole assemblage is described 
as having been at once grand and appalling. The red 
fiag floated from the mast-head of every one of the 
mutineer ships. It may be well imagined that the 
alarm of the citizens of London was extreme. The 
government, however, though unable at the period to 
quell the insurgents by force, remained firm in their 
demand of “ unconditional submission as a necessary 
preliminary to any intercourse.” This, perhaps, was 
the very best line of conduct that could have been 
adopted. The seamen, to their great honour, never 
seemed to think of assuming an offensive attitude, and 
were thereby left in quiet to meditate on the danger- 
ous position in which they stood in hostility to a whole 
country. They grew timorous, the more so, as the 
government had caused all the buoys to be removed 
from the mouth of the Thames and tle adjacent coasts, 
so that no vessel durst attempt to move away for fear 
of running aground. ‘The mutineering vessels held 
together, nevertheless, till the 30th of May, when the 
Clyde frigate was carried off through a combination of 
its officers with some of the seamen, and was followed 
by the St Fiorenzo. These vessels were fired upon, 
but escaped up the river. 

On the 4th of June, the king’s birth-day, the Nore 
fleet showed that their loyalty to their sovereign was 
undiminished, by firing a general salute. On the 5th, 
another frigate left the fleet, but its place was supplied 
by a sloop and four men-of-war, which had left Admiral 
Duncan’s fleet at the Texel to join the mutiny. On the 
6th, Lord Northesk met the delegates by desire on board 
the Sandwich, and received from them proposals for 
an accommodation, to which the unfortunate Parker 
still put his name as president. The answer was a 
direct refusal, and this firmness seems to have fairly 
humbled the remaining spirit of the mutineers. From 
that time one vessel after another deserted the band, 
and put themselves under the protection of the fort 
at Sheerness. On the 10th, the merchantmen were 
allowed by common consent to pass up the river, and 
such a multitude of ships certainly never entered a 
port by one tide. By the 12th, a seven ships had 
the red flag flying, and on the 16th the mutiny had 
terminated, every ship having been restored to the 
command of its officers. A party of soldiers went on 
board the Sandwich, and to them the officers surren- 
dered the delegates of the ship, namely, a man named 
Davies, and Richard Parker. 

Richard Parker, to whom the title of Admiral 
Parker had been given by the fleet and by the public 
during the whole of this affair, was the individual on 
whom all eyes were turned as the ringleader of the 
mutineers. He was brought singly to trial on the 
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be the means of restoring tranquillity to the navy, and 
that those men who have been implicated in the busi- 
ness may be reinstated in their former situations, and 
again be serviceable to their country.” 

On the morning of the 30th of June, the yellow flag, 
the signal of death, was hoisted on board of the Sand- 
wich, where Richard Parker lay, and where he was 
to meet his fate. The whole fleet was ranged a little 
below Sheerness, in sight of the Sandwich, and the 
crew of every ship was piped to the forecastle. Parker 
was awaked from a sound sleep on that morning, and 
after being shaved, he dressed lhimself in asuit of deep 
mourning. He mentioned to his attendants that he 
had made a will, leaving his wife heir to some property 
belonging to him. On coming to the deck, he was 
pale, but perfectly composed, and drank a glass of 
wine “to the salvation ef his soul, and forgiveness of 
all his enemies !” He said nothing to his mates on 
the forecastle but “Good bye to you,” and expressed 
a hope that “his death would be deemed a sufficient 
atonement, and save the lives of others!” He was 
strung up to the yard-arm at half-past nine o’clock. 
A dead silence reigned among the crews around dur- 
ing the ceremony. In closing their account of this 
affair, the journals of the day state that the body of 
Parker was put into a shell, and interred, within an 
hour or two after the execution, in the New Naval 
Burying Ground at Sheerness. A curious sequel to 
this account, however, it is now in our power to pre- 
sent to the reader. 

Richard Parker’s unfortunate wife had not left 
Scotland, when the rumour came to her ears that the 
Nore fleet had mutinied, and that the ringleader was 
one Richard Parker. She could not doubt that this 
was her husband, and immediately took a place in the 
mail for London, to save him if possible. On her ar- 
rival, she heard that Parker had been tried, but the 
result was unknown. Being able to think of no way 
but petitioning the king, she gave a person a guinea 
to draw up a paper, praying that her husband’s life 
might be spared. She attempted to make her way 
with this to his majesty’s presence, but was obliged 
finally to hand it to a lord-in-waiting, who gave her 
the cruel intelligence that all applications for mercy 
would be attended to, except for Parker. The dis- 
tracted woman then took coach for Rochester, where 
she got on board a king’s ship, and learnt that Parker 
was to be executed next day: she sat up, in a state of 
unspeakable wretchedness, the whole of that night, 
and at four o’clock in the morning went to the river- 
side, to hire a boat to take her to the Sandwich, that 
she might at least bid her poor husband farewell. 
Her feelings had been deeply agonised by hearing 
every person she met talking on the subject of her 
distress, and now, the first waterman to whom she 
spoke exclaimed, “ No! I cannot take one passenger. 
The brave Admiral Parker is to die to-day, and I will 
get any sum I choose to ask for a party.” Finally, 
the wretched wife was glad to go on board a Sheerness 
market-boat, but no boat was allowed to come along- 
side the Sandwich. In her desperation she called on 
Parker by name, and prevailed on the boat-people, by 
the mere spectacle of her suffering, to — to go 
nearer, when they were stopped by a sentinel threat- 
ening to fire at them. As the hour drew nigh, she 
saw her husband appear on deck between two clergy- 
men. She called on him, and he heard her voice, for 
he exclaimed, “There is my dear wife from Scotland.” 
Immediately afterwards, she fell back in a state of 
insensibility, and did not recover till some time after 
she was taken ashore. By this time all was over, but 
the poor woman could not believe it so. She hired 
another boat, and again reached the Sandwich. Her 
exclamation from the boat must have startled all who 
heard it. “ Pass the word,” she cried, in her delusion, 
“ for Richard Parker !’ The truth was now told to 
her, and she was further informed that his body had 


22d of June, after being confined during the interval | just been taken ashore for burial. She immediately 


in the black-hole of Sheerness garrison. ‘Ten officers, 
under the presidency of Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Paisley, composed the court-martial, which sat on board 
the Neptune, off Greenhithe. The prisoner conducted 
his own defence, exhibiting great presence of mind, 
and preserving a respectful and manly deference 
throughout for his judges. The prosecution on the 
art of the crown lasted two days, and on the 26th, 
’arker called witnesses in his favour, and read a long 
and able defence which he had previously prepared. 
The line of argument adopted by him was—that the 
situation he had held had been in a measure forced 
upon him ; that he had consented to assume it chiefly 
from the hope of restraining the men from excesses ; 
that he had restrained them in various instances ; 
that he might have taken all the ships to sea, or to an 
enemy’s ports, had his motives been disloyal, &c. &c. 
Parker unquestionably spoke the truth on many of these 
points. Throughout the whole affair, the injury done 
to property was trifling, the taking of some flour from 
a vessel being the chief act of the kind. This was 
mainly owing to him. But he had indubitably been 
the head of the mutineers. He was proved to have 
gone from ship to ship giving orders, and haranguin 
the men—to have been cheered as he passed along, an 
treated with the honours of a chief. Nothing could 
save him. He was sentenced to death. When his 
doom was pronounced, he stood up, and uttered these 
words in a firm voice : “I shall submit to your sen- 
tence with all due respect, being confident of the inno- 
cence of my intentions, and that God will receive me 
into favour ; and I sincerely hope that my death will 


caused herself to be rowed ashore again, and proceeded 
to the churchyard, but found the ceremony over, and 
the gate locked. She then went to the admiral and 
sought the key, which was refused to her. Excited 
almost to madness by the information that the surgeon 
would probably disinter the body that night, she waited 
around the churchyard till dusk, and then, clambering 
over the wall, readily found her husband’s grave. The 
shell was not buried deep, and she was not long in 
scraping away the loose earth that intervened between 
her and the object of her search. She got the lid re- 
moved, and then she clasped the cold hand of her hus- 
band in her own! 

Her determination to possess the body aroused the 
widow from the enjoyment of this melancholy pleasure. 
She left the churchyard, and communicated her situa- 
tion to two women, who, in their turn, got several 
men to undertake the task of lifting the body. This 
was accomplished successfully, and at three o'clock in 
the morning the shell containing the corpse was placed 
in a van, and conveyed to Rochester, where, for the 
sum of six guineas, Mrs Parker procured another 
waggon to convey it to London. On the road they 
met hundreds of persons, all inquiring about, and talk- 
ing of the fate of “Admiral Parker.” At eleven P.M. 
the van reached London ; but here the poor widow had 
no private house or friends to go to, and was obliged 
to stop at the Hoop and Horse-Shoe on Tower-Hill, 
which was full of people. Mrs Parker got the body 


into her room, and sat down beside it ; but the secret 
could not be long kept in such a place, more par- 
ticularly as the news of the exhumation had been 
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ht by express that day to London. A t 
by assembled about the house, aniious 
to see the body of Parker, which, however, the widow 
would not permit. The Lord Mayor heard of the 
affair, and came to ask the widow what she intended 
to do with her husband’s remains. She replied, “ To 
inter them decently at Exeter or in Seotland.” The 
Lord Mayor said that the body would not be taken 
from her, but prevailed on her to have it ey 
buried in London. Arrangements were made wit 
this view, and finally the corpse of the unfortunate 
Parker was inhumed in Whitechapel Churchyard ; 
although not until it had to be removed to Aldgate 
Workhouse, on account of the crowds attracted by it, 
and which caused some fears lest “ Admiral Parker’s 
remains should create a civil war.” After the closing 
ceremony was over, Mrs Parker, who had in person 
seen her husband consigned to the grave, gave a cer- 
tificate that all had been done to her satisfaction. But, 
though strictly questioned as to the parties who had 
aided her in the disinterment, she firmly refused to 
disclose their names. 

Parker, as has been said, made a will, leaving to his 
wife a small property on which he had claims near 
Exeter. This she enjoyed for a number of years, but 
ultimately her rights, whether erroneously or not, 
were decided to be invalid, and she was deprived of 
the pittance which had formed her maintenance. She 
was thrown into great distress, and was compelled to 
solicit assistance from the charitable, having become 
nearly if not entirely blind. The late King William 

ve her at one time L.10, and at another L.20. In 

836, the forlorn and miserable condition of poor 
Parker’s widow was made known to the London ma- 

istrates, and a temporary refuge was provided for her. 
Bat temporary assistance was of little avail to one 
whose physical infirmities rendered her incapable any 
longer of helping herself, and again her miserable con- 
dition came under the cognisance of the public autho- 
rities. An appeal to the charitable has recently been 
made, by a portion of the daily press, in her favour, 
but with what success we are unable to say. She 
is now sixty-nine years of age, blind, and friendless. 
Time and misfortune have not quenched her affection 
for the partner of her early days. Of him she yet 
speaks with all the enthusiasm of youthful affection, 
and still mourns his fate. 


MR S. LAING’S TOUR IN SWEDEN.* 

A Tour in Norway, published about two years ago by 
Mr Samuel Laing (a brother, we understand, of the 
late acute historian, Mr Malcolm Laing), was so fa- 
vourably entertained by the public, that the author 
has been induced to complete his view of the present 
condition of the great Scandinavian peninsula by a 
similar work on Sweden. He visited this country last 
summer, and spent a few months in perambulating its 
most interesting districts, and the result has just ap- 
peared in the volume now under our notice. Mr Laing 
is obviously a man of quick apprehension, extensive 
information, and considerable talents as a writer. The 
“ observations on the moral, political, and economical 
state of the Swedish nation,” which, being mentioned 
on the title-page, may be presumed to form an im- 
portant part of his book, are so mixed up with matters 
less abstract, and have in themselves so little of the 
dull, that, while they contribute much to the value of 
the work, they in no respect disqualify it for the 
popularity to which it is evidently destined. 

Mr Laing constructs his work on the principle of a 
journal—writing it, in fact, as he goes along—thus 
preferring freshness of impression, with the drawback 
of possible rashness, to the deliberation of the opposite 
plan, with the disadvantage of that tameness which, 
he thinks, must attach to all such productions, when 
the writer waits till he has become familiarised with 
every thing that is peculiar to the country. He opens 
his journal (April 24, 1838) at Hamburg, near which 
he finds the “ royal navy of Hanover” riding at the 
mouth of the Elbe, in the shape of a cutter of six or 
eight guns, with the respectable duty of levying eight- 
pence on every parcel, portmanteau, and package of 
goods, whatever be the value, which passes up the Elbe. 
Onhis way to Keil he remarks on the ruling principle of 
the continental governments, to take all sorts of busi- 
ness into their own hands—roads, for instance, diligen- 
ces, steam-vessels, schools, savings’ banks, mines, and 
even manufactories—the result of which is, he thinks, 
to keep the people in a state of constant pupilage, simi- 
lar to that of soldiers depending on their officers. Ina 
canoe, formed of a hollowed trunk of a tree, paddled 
by two women, which lies moored beside a steam- 
vessel, he sees an expressive proof of the backwardness 
which a people may manifest in the arts of civilisation, 
while the government is thus taking all important 
duties out of their hands. In Denmark he sees the 


* One volume 8vo. pp. 433. Longman and Company, Lon- 
don, 1839. 


—- exemplified on a large scale, the machinery 
or administering public affairs being there of the most 
perfect ikind— for beyond what it is in Britain— 
while the people nevertheless are two centuries behind 
the English “in the useful arts, in activity, industry, 
and well-being.” Hence Mr Laing draws the conclu- 
sion that it is not what is done for a people, but what 
a people do for themselves, which acts upon their cha- 
racter and condition. He adds the startling fact that, 
in Denmark, for every ten of the whole population, 
there is one of a non-productive class, composed of civil 
functionaries, priests, soldiery, paupers, and slaves. 
There is one clergyman to every 276 6-10ths of the 
people, and one civil functionary to every 176. “If to 
these perpetual drains on the earnings of the middle 
and lower classes be added the enormous waste of the 
eapital and time of the country on palaces, gardens, 
shows, military duties, and such objects as reproduce 
nothing, it is not extraordinary that the people are 
sunk in poverty and sloth, although occupying the 
richest soil and most advantageous situation in the 
north of Europe.” 

Passing through a portion of Norway, he enters 
Sweden at Strand, and soon after has occasion to notice 
an inscription cut out in a rock by the wayside, “Tn the 
years 1772 and 1788, Gustavus IIT. travelled this way 
to defend the frontiers ; the gratitude of the country 
will endure as long as the world stands.” “It is on 
the whole fortunate,” says Mr Laing, “ that the exist- 
ence of the world has not depended on the gratitude of 
this part of it.” As he advances, he makes the more 
important observation, that the farm-houses manifest 
symptoms of decay, want of attention to cleanliness, 
and other peculiarities, indicating a declining state of 
things, being the opposite in these respects of the farm- 
houses of Norway. The wages of labour are also lower 


in Sweden than in Norway. A bad posting system | 


obtains in the country, by which the farmers of the 


wayside are compelled to be ready with horses to serve | 


the purposes of travellers. The rate exigible for each 
horse is about a penny a mile, decidedly an insufficient 


compensation for the abstraction of horse and man | 


from their proper duties. The effect of this systematic 
violation of the rights of property on the minds of the 
people, and the vitiating influences to which the young 
rustics are exposed in their compulsory attendance at 
the inns, draw some indignant remarks from our 
tourist. 

Mr Laing finds a great similarity between the 
language of the Swedes and that of the lowland Scots, 
many words and even whole sentences being identical. 
It is also curious to a Scotsman to learn that the 
names Hamilton, Seaton, Bruce, Maclean, Spens, 
Montgomery, Murray, and Colquhoun, are common 
in Sweden, having been introduced there by the auxi- 
liary troops brought in large draughts from Scotland 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. At Wes- 
teraas we have a striking scene. “A company of sol- 
diers, as I thought from their appearance, of the foot 
guards, marched into town yesterday, and the captain 
and six men were billeted upon my landlord. ‘They 
were remarkably fine-looking grenadiers, well dressed 
in white round jackets with yellow epaulets and blue 
trousers, and all their appointments seemed substan- 
tial, clean, and soldier-like. Their evening parade 
upon the street before our door struck me very much. 
After the roll was called, and the reports and orders 
delivered, the commanding officer called one of the 
soldiers out of the ranks, it appeared to me without 
turn or selection, and the whole company taking off 
their caps at once, this man repeated the Lord’s Prayer, 
after which they all sang a hymn very beautifully, 
and the parade was dismissed. This morning early, 
about two o’clock, the company mustered before the 
door again to march to their next halting-place before 
the heat of the day set in. Between sleeping and 
waking, I heard the same service repeated—the Lord’s 
Prayer and a morning hymn sung, before they marched 
off. The service was not hurried over. It lasted from 
fifteen to twenty minutes, and was gone through as 
slowly and solemnly as in any religious meeting. 
This is a remnant of the military practice of the 

at Gustavus Adolphus, which has been retained 
in_ the Swedish service since the Thirty Years’ 
War.” 

The fondness of the people for titles attracts Mr 
Laing’s observation even at this early part of his jour- 
ney. “The taste has spread widely and deeply through 
society. Madame ol Mawm’selle are the equivalents 
for Mrs and Miss ; and Fru and Fréken for My Lady 
and the unmarried My Lady. But you would be 
grievously out in your good manners if you @ere to 

0 into a shop and address the mistress as Madame. 

t is an equal chance that she is My Lady. There 
are a great many offices merely nominal, which give 
the rank entitling the man’s wife to be called ie 
Ladyship. Iam not yet fully master of this branch 
of etiquette. In the military line it goes as low as the 
lieutenant’s wife, in the clerical to that of a priest. 
In civil functions, the landwaiter in the customs, the 
clerks in public offices, and even the accredited deputies 
of the clerks, have the =e of hearing their wives 
called My Lady ; and a whole host of nominal assessors, 
councillors, and such dignities, have the same rank. I 
had almost fallen into the inexcusable error of calling 
a bookbinder’s wife Madame, but fortunately my ear 
caught the word Fru going as glibly as if her husband 
carried the portefeuille instead of making it. The 
title of Mam’selle is a degree above that of Jomfru. 
The barmaid is Mam’selle, but the girl who waits is 


only Jomfru; and belov, the Jomfru,in dignity and 
title, is the Flikka—the simple girl. This ridiculous 
vanity,” says Mr Laing, in a spirit of the soundest 
philosophy, “is not so very innocent a foible, if it 
takes the place of higher and more moral grounds of 
distinction with the middle classes, and if the people 
in the ordinary ranks of life come to be gratified with 
conventional Gitinstions, not founded on their indus- 
try, property, or social worth, in their stations. This 
false estimate appears very prevalent in Sweden. In 
reading the little political brochures and speculations 
of the periodical press, the stranger must be struck 
with the inordinate importance they give to personal 
distinctions. The title of Excellence, or the Order of 
the Seraphim, are stated in their political views as 
serious objects and motives of action for public men in 
public affairs. The public mind must be in a state to 
accept of this as reasonable, or it would not be pre- 
sented to it. The value of public opinion, of those 
positions beyond all titles or orders which Pitt, Fox, 
Canning, O'Connell, take from it, is unknown and: 
incomprehensible to them.” 

Mr Laing finds the inns at Stockholm bad, owing 
to the sufficiency of two club-houses to accommodate 
almost all the native visitors of the city. He tinds the 
practice of a side-table whet before meals universal— 
reminding him of the old saying in his own country, 
that the people of Dunbar used to eat a solan goose 
to give them an appetite for dinner. He admires the 
royal palace, as all travellers do, and says a compari- 
son of Hamlet to Tom Thumb would be as absurd as 
to compare this simply grand building with the Gre- 
cian toy-work of most public buildings with us. The 
population of Stockholm is declining—it is now 77,500 
—and the yearly deaths exceed the births by nearly 
nine hundred. Besides the few public buildings and 
mansions of the nobility, and excepting that the upper 
and middle ranks dress well rom er the influence of 
the taste diffused by a court, it contains no marks of 
opulence. Mr Laing calculates that there must be 
above 46,000 persons, or considerably more than a half 
of tlie population, who have no regular or describable 
means of subsistence. ‘The fact of seven months of 
the year being unfit for labouring operations, produces 
much misery,and consequently much mortality, among 
the humbler orders. In short, we conceive from Mr 
Laing’s descriptions that the population of Stockholm 
must be not unlike that of Dublin, a considerable body 
of persons living in comfort and elegance in the midst 
of a vast horde of squalid and starving poor. 

The restrictions imposed on the exercise of industry 
in Sweden, here attract Mr Laing’s attention. While 
we, he remarks, acknowledge land and goods as the sole 
kinds of property, there is abroad a third species, as 
fully established and protected by law as the other 
two, namely, the exercise of industry. “It is not merely 
the table, the spade, the loaf of bread, or the money 
acquired in making and dealing in these articles, that. 
is property secured by law to the individual whose 
industry has produced them ; but the exercise of this 
industry, as a carpenter, smith, baker, or merchant, 
is also property vested in particular individuals or 
classes of the community. * * ‘This subject is curious. 
Suppose a hundred emigrants landed upon an island 
in the mouth of the Swan River, and that five or six 
betook themselves to the making of. clothes and hat- 
chets for the rest, would it be very absurd in principle 
if the five or six were to say to the others, ‘ We have 
all landed in this little world of ours, equal in our na- 
tural rights—no man has a better right than another 
to appropriate to himself any part of the land or its 
produce, and if we give up to you our natural right 
to the land by which you live, it is but just that you 
should give up to us your natural right to the exercise 
of the kinds of industry by which we live, the crafts 
of the blacksmith and tailor, each kind of property 
being of course subject to such conditions, regulations, 
or limitations, as our government may find necessary 
for the general good of the community. It seems 
difficult to deny that labour may be property upon the 
same principle that land is property—the expediency 
of such appropriation for the general good of society. 
This expediency is admitted in the practice of all 
European countries except Great Britain.” In Swe- 
den, where the principle is carried to its extreme, 
“every trade or branch of industry that can be thought 
of, excepting perhaps common labour in husbandry, 
is exercised by privilege ; and as the tradesman pays 
a tax to government for his privilege, or right te exer- 
cise his trade, he is entitled to protection from law— 
like any other proprietor—against whatever would 
diminish its value and injure his means of living and 
paying his tax ; that is, against free competition.” ‘To 
be entitled to set up as a master, a man must “ serve 
an apprenticeship of five, seven, and, in some voca- 
tions, ten years ; and by the laws of the incorpora- 
tion, each master can only take a certain number of 
apprentices. He must then serve as a journeyman 
for a certain number of years, generally for four or 
six. He must then travel as a journeyman for at 
least two, in some trades for four or more years, for 
his improvement,” supported, if he can get no work, 
by the funds of the incorporation at each place he 
stops at. Finally, he must produce a proper essay 
piece, to establish his claim to be admitted as a 
master in his craft. Young mercantile men have to 
go through similar periods of probation, and, after all, 
must wait for vacancies before they can get a privi- 
lege, like victuallers amongst us waiting for a licence 
from the justices. The results of the system are—on 
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the one hand, on elevation of the working man by a 
sense of property, his having leisure to cultivate refined 
tastes, and an effectual check to the progress of popu- 
lation beyond the limits within which there is ort 
for the whole class ; on the other hand, a demoralisa- 
tion from the wandering system, a dependence upon 
privilege rather than upon expertness or conduct, 
and a waste of labour, and consequently of wealth, 
from the variety of hands into which very simple duties 
are divided. Hence all the ordinary arts are in a low 
state in Sweden, and generally all over the continent. 
Mr Laing remarks, that Britain, in pursuing an oppo- 
site system since the abolition of monopolies in 1624, 
is only trying an experiment. By unlimited freedom 
to exercise industry, the industrious class is immensely 
multiplied. A discrepancy arises in two great branches 
of our social polity, the means of producing food being 
under restriction, while the increase of mouths is not 
directly under any. Supposing the supply of food 
equally unlimited, Mr Laing argues that, with such 
powers of fire and water, and such industrious ineli- 
nations, Britain would become the seat of an enormous 
population beyond what its land could naturally sup- 
port. About this, we believe, there is no doubt as to 
the fact ; but the expediency, we need scarcely say, is 
a subject of great altercation. 

With respect to the restrictions upon the exercise 
of skilled industry, here described by our tourist, we 
would remark, and it is surprising that Mr Laing has 
not made the remark himself, that the remaining class 
of unskilled labourers, constituting the largest portion 
of every community, must be just so much the worse 
off. It is simply one more evil in their condition ; and 
from this cause, probably, arises no small portion of 
that immorality which Mr Laing has to remark as 
existing in Sweden. 

In that country, it oom, the proportion of crime 
to population exceeds that of all other European coun- 
tries. While, in England and Wales, one of every 
707 is accused, and one of every 1005 convicted, of 
eriminal offences, perannum ; while in Ireland, one of 
every 455 is accused, and one of every 723 convicted, 
in the same space of time (on an average of the five 

from 1530 to 1834); the amount of crime in 
Bweden reaches the appalling amount of 26,275 ac- 
cused, and 21,262 convicted, in the year 1835, out of 
2 population of 2,983,144, being an accusation for 
every 114, and a conviction for every 140! At the 
same time, while the illegitimate births bear, to the 
legitimate, in England and Wales the ee of 
1 to 19, in London and Middlesex that of 1 to 38, and 
in Paris itself that of 1 to 5, and in France at large 
1 to 74, in Stockholm it is 1 te 2 3-10ths—that is, three 
of every seven persons are illegitimate. There is no 
where, perhaps never was any where, “a state of 
female morals approaching to this.” “Suppose,” says 
Mr Laing, “a traveller standing in the streets of 
Edinburgh, and able to say from undeniable public 
returns, ‘ One out of every three persons passing us 
is, on an average, the offspring of illicit intercourse, 
and one out of every forty-nine has been convicted 
within these twelve months of some criminal offence !’” 
The main cause of this unprecedentedly low morality, 
Mr Laing conceives to be “ a radical defect in the con- 
struction of society in this country. The weight of pub- 
lic opinion upon the side of morality, and acting as a 
check upon private conduct, is lost in Sweden by the 
too great proportion and preponderance in the social 
body of privileged classes—of persons whose living, 
well-being, distinction, social influence, or other ob- 
jects of human desire, are attained by other means 
than publie estimation gained by moral worth. The 
ivileged classes in this country are not merely the 
reditary aristocracy, the military, and members of 
the learned professions, but the tailor, the shoemaker, 
the smith, the joiner, the merchant, the shopkeeper ; 
in short, every man exercising any craft, trade, branch 
of industry or means of living—that is to say, the 
whole of the upper and middle classes, down to the 
mere labourer in husbandry.” These depend, not on 
industry, ability, or moral worth, but upon corporate 
rights, and licence obtained from government. The 
upper classes, in like manner, depend on birth, rank, 
and court favour. “ Like soldiers in a regiment, a 
great proportion of the people under this social sys- 
tem derive their estimation among others, and conse- 
quently their own self-esteem, not from their moral 
worth, but from their professional standing and im- 
portance. This evil is inherent in all privileged 
classes, but is concealed or compensated in the higher, 
the nobility, military, and clergy, by the sense of ho- 
nour, of religion, and by education. In the middle 
and lower walks of life, these influences are weaker, 
while the temptations to immorality are stronger.” 
We find, Mr Laing remarks, the directly opposite 
state of things in Toterite, where the influence of 
publie opinion is so searching and vigorous in its ope- 
ration, that individuals appear to be almost its slaves. 
Our author also regards, as a cause of the low morality 
of the Swedes, the custom of giving external rewards 
and honours—ribbens, crosses, and titles—for almost 
every kind of presumed merit, in the lower as well as 
higher classes, where a man’s true reward is his own 
approbation, and the estimation of the society in which 
he moves. ‘The influence of a dissolute court and pro- 
igate government are other causes reckoned up by Mr 
Laing. It may be asked, what is the state of religion and 
of education in a country of such immorality! There 
is in Sweden, as is well known, a Lutheran church-e 
blishment ; it is free from schism, admirably organised, 


and well supported. Positively all are educated, as far 
as reading and writing go ; for there is an obligation 
by law on every adult person to be able to read the 
Scriptures, and give proof of Christian knowledge, 
before exercising any act of majority. There is also 
a perfect good feeling between the people and their 
clergy. But then, says Mr Laing, under that system 
by which every thing is matter of privilege, and law 
interferes to order every thing which men should be 
inclined to do for themselves, “under this pressure 
upon industry, property, free opinion, and free will, 
education is but a source of amusement, or of specu- 
lation in science, and religion a superstitious obser- 
vance of church days, forms, and ordinances, with a 
blind veneration for the clergy.” Here, we think, the 
case may be safely left. 

We have not room—at present at least—for any 
further account of Mr Laing’s volume ; but, lest we 
should not be able to take it up in another paper, we 
meanwhile heartily recommend it to public attention, 
as the production of a man of agreeable literary talents, 
and far more than the average of reflecting power and 
information. 


THE LEG, 
(A translation from the German—From the New York Mirror.] 


In the autumn of 1782, the surgeon, Louis Thevenet, of 
Calais, received an anonymous letter, requiring his atten4- 
ance on the following day at a certain house not far from 
the town, and requesting him to bring with him the ne- 
cessary instruments for amputating a limb. Thevenet 
was at that period renowned far and wide for his skill, 
and it was by no means uncommon for patients to send 
for him from England, in order to be guided by his judg- 
ment in cases of more than ordinary importance. He 
had been long attached to the army, and, though of some- 
what uncouth manner, was universaily beloved on account 
of the kindness of his disposition. 

Thevenet puzzled a long time over the anonymous 
communication. Both time and place were indicated 
with the greatest exactness; at such an hour, and at 
such a spot, would he be expected ; but, as before ob- 
served, the letter bore no signature. “ A hoax, in all 
probability,” was the conclusion he arrived at, and he 
resolved not to go. 

Three days afterwards he received a similar invitation, 
though couched in more pressing terms, with the an- 
nouncement that a carriage would be at his door at nine 
the next morning, to convey him to the appointed spot. 

Searcely had the clock finished striking the hour of 
nine, on the following morning, than a handsome open 
carriage drove to the surgeon's door; he made no further 
hesitation, but entered it. As he got in, he inquired of 
the coachman whither he was going to drive him, and 
the man replied in the English language, “ 1 donot meddle 
with things that are no business of mine.” 

“Oh ho! so I have to do with an Englishman, you 
surly dog,” replied Thevenet. 

The coach arrived at length at the appointed house. 


* Whom am I to see—who lives here—who is ill ?” asked | 
Thevenet of the coachman, as he left the carriage. The 


man repeated his former answer, and was thanked for 
his civility in terms very much resembling those above 
quoted. 

He was received at the dodr by a handsome young 
man, about twenty-eight years old, who conducted him up 
a staircase toa large room. THis accent betrayed him to 
be a native of Great Britain. Thevenet addressed him 
in English, and was replied to with much politeness. 

* You desired my attendance,” said the surgeon. 

“1am very grateful for the trouble you have taken to 
visit me. Pray, rest yourself; here are refreshments of 
all kinds, if you wish any thing before performing the 
operation.” 

* First of all, sir, let me see and examine the patient ; 
possibly it may not be necessary to proceed to amputa- 
tion.” 

“Tt will be necessary, Monsicur Thevenet. 
entreat you to be seated. I have the fullest confidence 
in you—listen to me. Here is a purse containing a hun- 
dred guineas ; they are yours when the operation is over, 
let the result be what it may. If, on the contrary, you 
refuse to fulfil my wishes—you see this loaded pistol— 
you are in my power, and, as sure as you are alive, I shoot 
you dead on the spot.” 

“ Sir, your pistol does not in the least alarm me. What 
is it you require? Tell me at once, without further pre- 
face, for what purpose have I been summoned here ?” 

“ You must cut off my right leg.” 

“ With all my heart, sir, and your head as well, if you 
please: but if I am not mistaken, your leg appears per- 
fectly sound. You sprang up the staircase just now 
with all the agility of a rope-dancer. What is the matter 
with your leg ?” 

* Nothing whatsoever, only off it must come.” 

are a fool!” 

“That, Monsieur Thevenet, is no business of yours.” 

“ Sir, you are a stranger to me, and I should like to 
have proofs of your being of sound mind.” 

* Monsieur Thevenet, will you grant my request ?” 

“ First, sir, give me some sufficient reason for inflicting 
so wanton a mutilation on you.” 

“I cannot diselose the truth to you at present; all 
shall be communieated in due time. Allow me to ask 
you if you consider me a man of honour ?” 

“ A man of honour does not present a pistol at his sur- 
geon’s head. I have duties to perform even towards you, 
who are a total stranger to me. Without it be strictly 
necessary, I will not consent to mutilate you. If you are 
bent on becoming the assassin of an innocent father of a 
family—fire !” 

“ *fis well, Monsieur Thevenet,” answered the English- 
man, taking up the pistol: “ I will not be your murderer, 
but I will still compel you to remove my leg. What my 
entreaties have failed to obtain, what neither the hope of 


Let me 


reward nor the fear of death has succeeded in e 
from you, I will owe to your passion. I will lodge » ball 
in my leg, here before your very eyes.” 

The young man sat down, and deliberately placed 
the muzzle immediately above his knee. Monsieur The- 
venet rushed towards him in hopes of preventing him from 
effecting his mad design. “Stir from your seat!” ex- 

laimed the Englist . “and I pull the trigger. An- 
swer me once more: will you put me to the needless pain 
—will you, by your refusal, compel me to increase the 
sufferings I have to endure ?” 

“Sir, once more you are a fool. But be it as you wish 
—I consent to take it off.” 

The necessary preparations were soon made. The 1 
was removed ; and in a tolerably short space of time the 
patient was restored to health. He gave his surgeon a 
munificent fee, and felt his esteem for him increase each 
day. With tears of gratitude in his eyes he thanked him 
for relieving him of his limb, and sailed for England duly 
equipped with a wooden leg. 

About eighteen months after these events, Monsieur 
jaa received a letter from England, to the following 
effect :— 

“ Enclosed is an order on Monsieur Panchaud of Paris 
for two hundred and fifty guineas, which I beg you to 
accept in token of my heartfelt gratitude. By depriving 
me of a limb, which formed the sole obstacle to my 
earthly bliss, you have rendered me the happiest of 
mortals! Best of men! at length shall you be made 
acquainted with the real grounds of what you were 
pleased to term my mad whim. 

Shortly after my last return from the East Indies, 
I became acquainted with perfection, in the person of 
Emily Harley ; 1 fell desperately in love with her. Her 
wealth and family connections made my relations as eager 
for the mateh as myself, though I saw but her beauty 
and angelic disposition. I yoked myself to the car of 
her admirers. Alas! my dear Thevenet, I was fortunate 
enough to become the most unfortunate of all my rivals ; 
she loved me—and me only; she avowed her affection, 
and—rejected me! In vain did I press my suit, in vain 
did her parents and friends intereede for me—she re- 
mained inexorable. 

For a long time did I fail to diseover the cause of her 
refusal to become mine: to make one happy whom she 
owned to loving to distraction. At length one of her 
sisters revealed the mystery. Miss Harley was a marvel 
of beauty, but, strange to relate, was born with but one 
leg, and this blemish rendered her averse to becoming 
my wife, as she feared I might look on her with aversion, 

My resolution was soon formed. I determined there 
should be no disparity between us, and, thanks to you, 
worthy Thevenet, it exists no longer. 

I returned to London with my wooden leg, and at 


once betook myself to Miss Harley. The report had cir- 
culated (set on foot bya letter I had previously dispatched 
to England) that I had injured my leg by a fall from my 
horse, and that amputation was found necessary ; I be- 
came the object of universal pity. Emily fainted away 
at our first meeting. She remained for a long time in- 


consolable, but at length consented to our marriage. On 
the day after our union did I, for the first time, disclose 
to her the sacrifice I had made to gain her hand. Her 
love for me became even yet more tender. Oh, Thevenet ! 
to obtain my Emily, 1 would lose ten more legs, without 
the least compunction. 

My gratitude towards you can only end with my life. 
| Come to London and pay us a visit ; and when once you 
| have seen my angel-wife, I defy you to say again that I 

am a fool! Cuar_es TEMPLE.” 
Monsieur Thevenet showed the letter to his friends, 
after having related all the preceding circumstances, and 
he never told the story without a burst of laughter, as 
he wound it up with, “ He is as much a fool as ever !” 

The following was his answer to the above :— 

“Sm—lI am obliged to you for your munificent present, 
for such must | term a sum so much exceeding the value 
of my humble services. 

I congratulate you on your marriage with your accom- 
plished countrywoman. True, a leg is a heavy price to 
pay for the possession of a fair and virtuous wife ; yet 
not too heavy, if the result prove in favour of the change, 
It cost Adama rib from his body to be blessed with Eve’; 
many other men, since him, have lost their ribs for their 
fair ones ; some even have forfeited their heads. 

Notwithstanding your protestations, you must allow 
me to retain my original opinion. Very probably you 
are right at present, for you are still in all the rapture 
of the honeymoon. I am right, too, but with this differ- 
ence, that it requires time to be convinced of the justice 
of my opinion ; for it is ever long ere we are willing to 
admit the truth of ideas that clash with our own. 

Have a care, sir, for I strongly suspect that ere two 
years are flown, you will begin to wish that the amputa- 
tion had been performed below the knee-joint. In three 
years it will strike you that you might very well have 
compounded for the loss of the foot only. In four years 
you will think that the sacrifice of your great toe might 
have very well sufficed, and before the expiration of the 
fifth year, you will grudge even your little toe. After six 
years, I am afraid the paring of your nails will seem to 
you all that was necessary. 

I have said all this without prejudice to your wife’s 
merits. Beauty and virtue are not so fleeting as the 
judgment of man. In my youth I would have laid down 
my life for the beloved one, but I never would have lost 
my leg for her; the loss of the one I would never have 
repented, but each day I should have repined over the 
sacrifice of the other. Had I ever consented to such 
sacrifice, I should say, ‘ Thevenet, you were a fool!’ and 
herewith I have the honour, &c. L, THEVENET.” 


In the year 1793, during the reign of terror, Monsieur 
Thevenet, who had been denounced as an aristocrat by 
some aspiring member of his profession, fled to London 
in order to escape the equalising propensities of the guil- 
lotine. When there, desiring to increase his acquaintance, 
he inquired for the residence of Sir Charles Temple. 


He was directed to his mansion, and was announced to 
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its master. Seated in an easy chair by the fireside, a 


foaming tankard of porter at his elbow, and twenty news- 
about him, a portly gentleman, 
ose size would scarcely allow him to quit his chair. 

“Ha! right welcome, Monsiedr Thevenet !” exclai 
the portly gentleman, who was no other than Sir Charles 
Temple ; “do not be offended with me if I resume my 
seat, but my cursed wooden leg is always in my way. In 
all probability, my worthy friend, you are come to ascer- 
tain if my hour of conviction has arrived ?” 

“J am here as a fugitive from my native land, and claim 
your protection !” 

“You must take up your abode with me, for, of a 
verity, you are a‘wise man. By this time, Thevenet, I 
should have been admiral of the blue, if this infernal 
wooden leg had not incapacitated me for serving my 
country. Here am I reading in the papers news of the 
most stirring kind, and cursing my stars that I can take 
no part in all that is going on. Come, say something 
consoling to‘ me.” 

“Your excellent lady is far better adapted than I to 
play the comforter.” 

“Don’t mention her. Her wooden leg hinders her 
from dancing, so she has devoted herself to cards and 
scandal ; there is no possible dealing with her ; but she 
is a good enough woman in her way.” 

“ Then, after all, I was right ?” 

“ Mest indubitably so, my dear Thevenet: but enough 
of that. I committed an egregious blunder. Had I but 
my leg back again, not a nail-pairing of it would I part 
with. Between ourselves, be it said, I was a fool; but 
keep this piece of truth to yourself.” 


A FEW WORDS ON ROADS AND 
RAILWAYS. 
THE advantages held out by railways are so palpable, 
that the opposition which they meet with in some 
quarters is apt to excite surprise. But if we look but 
a short way into the history of improvements, we find 
there is really nothing to be wondered at. Every im- 
provement in the means of internal communication 
has in its turn been met by similar opposition. We 
have now, for example, tolerably good roads, but these 
have not been established without encountering a 
world of petty annoyance. About a century ago, 
some of the counties in the neighbourhood of London 
petitioned Parliament against the extension of turn- 
pike roads into the remoter counties. Those remoter 
counties, it was pretended, from the cheapness of 
labour, would be able to sell their grass and corn at a 
lower rate in the London market than themselves, and 
would thereby reduce their rents and ruin their cul- 
tivation.* In spite of these representations, turnpike 
roads were extended into the remoter counties ; and 
what has been the result !—the rents of land, and the 
prices of all kinds of rural produce, have risen instead 
of fallen in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
Every one has heard of the condition of the roads 
generally in all parts of Scotland till within the last 
forty or fifty years. They went in straight lines up 
one side of a hill and down another, crossed bogs which 
were impassable during winter, and were so badly laid 
that days were consumed in a journey which can 
now be effected in a few hours. An aged gentleman, 
writing his recollections of these times, drolly observes, 
“that the common carrier from Selkirk to Edinburgh, 
thirty-eight miles distant, required two weeks to make 
out his journey betwixt the two towns, going and re- 
turning, with a suitable resting time at each to his 
poor fatigued horse, which had perhaps not less than 
five or six hundredweight of goods to drag along. The 
road, originally, was among the most perilous in the 
whole country : a considerable extent of it lay in the 
bottom of that district called Galla water, from the 
name of the principal stream. The channel of the 
water itself, when not flooded, was the track chosen, 
as being the most level, and easiest to be travelled on. 
The rest of the way, very much up-and-down-hill, was 
far worse. The townsmen of this adventurous indi- 
vidual, on the morning of his way-going, turned out 
to take their leave of him, and to wish him a safe re- 
turn from his perilous undertaking.”+ 
There is, we believe, not a road in the kingdom of 
which similar tales could not be told, and it is there- 
fore the more surprising that there should have ‘been 
any opposition to the improved kind of highways. 
There was opposition, however. The establishment 
of turnpike roads, such as are now common, was as 
much opposed by the bulk of the landed gentry and 
farmers in Scotland, as was the extension of highways 
by the rural population around London. Unless for 
the strenuous exertion of a minority of intelligent and 
liberal minded men, the improved roads would not have 
n made. “Every one (continues the authority just 
uoted ), at the first laying out of any road in a new 
rection, was anxious to have it turned as far about 
as possible from himself. Even the tenantry had no 
desire to have a public road led close in upon their own 
premises, but wished them to be turned aside from 
their farm-houses. The decided utility, however, of 
these improved means of communication, came latterly 


* Dr Adam Smith. 
Roberteon’s Rural Recollections, 


to make them be more correctly appreciated, and the 
contest at last was, who should have the Toads 
nearest to their own respective properties.” 

Acting accordingto the glimmering light of practical 
know’ which existed in these times—that is, only 
about a century ago—the people were as greatly 
a to certain proposed improvements in the form 
of bridges as to new lines of road. It was universally 
believed that the stones of an arch would not retain 
their hold if the curve were made elliptical, or only 
the segment of a circle. There could, indeed, be no 
doubt of this, for bridges had been built in the form of 
half circles from the beginning of the world upwards. 
At length, doubts began to be entertained on this 
point. Architects began to erect bridges with only a 
slight rise in the middle, and great was the astonish- 
ment at the result of the enterprise. It was only after 
such bridges had stood a number of years that doubts 
of their durability were abandoned. 

Canals came in for the usual share of opposition, 
and now railways take their turn. It isa grievous 
mistake to blame the individuals who oppose improve- 
ments of this nature. They but act according to the 
degree of intelligence which they yng Had they 
lived sixty years since, they would have objected to 
improved turnpike roads ; forty years since, to ellip- 
tical bridges ; and, thirty years since, to canals. The 
present opposition is but the last in the series. In 
forty years hence, there may be something discovered 
still better than railways ; and if so, we cannot enter- 
tain a doubt of their encountering the same species 
of opposition. 

The design of railways, as we all know, is to improve 
the means of communication in inland districts of the 
country. At present, notwithstanding the many ex- 
cellent roads, and also some canals, there is 2 deficiency 
in this respect. Railways, however, will only act a 
part in the economy of communication. They will 
not supersede roads or canals, It is extremely pro- 
bable that in time railways will augment the traffic 
on roads—we mean cross and subsidiary roads—and 
likewise on canals. Each of the three means of con- 
veyance will be found suitable to a particular order 
of traffic or thoroughfare, and will accordingly exist 
and flourish in connection with the others. It is treat- 
ing the subject very loosely to suppose that railways 

ill furnish only the means of readily travelling be- 
twixt remote distances. Besides this, they will serve 
to develope resources and excite a traffic, of which in 
the present infancy of their establishment, we can 
form no adequate idea. Tt may be safely averred that 
there is no part of the united kingdom which does not 
possess some latent capabilities that may be advanta- 
geously explored and brought into action. One boasts 
of its romantic beauty, another its climate, a third its 
abundance of the purest water, a fourth itsmines, a fifth 
its population, a sixth its rural produce, and so on with- 
out end, each containing something of which the others 
are less or more deficient, and which it would be highly 
desirable to bring into use for the general good. ‘Tak- 
ing this extended view, what an immense stock of 
exchangeable and inexchangeable wealth dees our 
country contain, which is at present all but useless 
for lack of a ready means of communication! It is 
distressing to think, that, from the want of some 
ready means of access, there are certain inland dis- 
tricts of our own land less available for purposes 
of commerce than places situated on the sea-shores 
of distant continents ; for, according to the existing 
modes of transport, goods may be sent a thousand 
miles by sea at a much less expense than they could 
be carried by a waggon twenty mileson land. Rail- 
ways, although not reaching every corner of the 
country, will greatly remedy this evil. They will ex- 
cite the energies of wide-spread districts through 
which they pass, and in some respects give to inland 
towns that degree of accessibility, and consequently 
opulence, whieh has till the present day belonged only 
to towns on the coast. The increase which will take 
place in the national resources, when the system of 
age shall be completed, it is impossible to calcu- 


te. 

Another very observable benefit from railways will 
consist of the breaking down of local prejudices. At 
present, certain towns maintain unworthy jealousies 
of each other. By residing constantly in one spot, 
our minds become narrowed : we learn to look upon 
our own gin-horse tract as all the world ; and foolishly 
imagine that the usages and habits of thinking 
peculiar to our fellow mortals must necessarily be 
wrong, and therefore liable to reproach and sar- 
casm. Railways, by bringing towns into more close 
neighbourhood with each other, and introducing their 
respective inhabitants to a mutual acquaintanceship, 
will tend greatly to soften these jealousies and lo- 
cal prejudices. Where even no such feelings have 
ever existed, the most beneficial intercourse cannot 
fail to be established betwixt different seats of popu- 
lation. Let us take the case, for imstance, of New- 
castle and Edinburgh. Excepting for some slight 
commercial connections and casual friendships, the 
inhabitants of these cities know nothing of each other, 
yet it would be vastly for the benefit of both that the 
should be reciprocally acquainted ; but without. rail- 
way it is clear that no such intimacy can take place. 
In this manner, whether we view railways as a means 
of improving the mercantile resources or the moral 
qualities of the people, they cannot fail to be produc- 


tive of an incalculable degree of good te the whole 
mass of society. 


THE RATTLESNAKE 

A writer in the Philosophical Journal presented, a few 

years ago, the following anecdotes of this remarkable 

creature :— 

“ Rattlesnakes have the power of laying down their 
fangs along their jaw-bones when at rest, and of raising 
them at will, as sharks also do, and some other fishes. It 
is only when inflicting a defensive wound that their 
are used. At this time the snake, either coiled or 
any other position, has the power of darting about two- 
thirds of its body towards its object ; and with its mouth 
open to its utmost stretch, all its fangs being erect, it 
strikes so violent a blow whilst it bites, that Thaw been 
assured by some Osage chiefs, that on such occasions they 
felt, when struck, as if about to be thrown off their centre 
of gravity. The fangs make their way into flesh, or, indeed, 
into tough leather, with perfect ease, and instantaneously. 
The wound is generally mortal, if proper remedies be not 
at once resorted to. Among the native Americans, cut- 
ting out the wounded part, and searing, or, as it is termed 
in the country, scaring it with fire, is considered the 
most effectual ; but even this requires great promptitude 
to afford a chance of safety. The quantity of venom in- 
fused is more or less, as the animal may have been 
more or less irritated. If made to bite themselves, 
their own flesh affords no antidote, for they die in ex- 
cruciating torments. The venom of a rattlesnake, while 
the animal isstriking an object, will be sometimes 
ejected to a considerable distance. I have seen one con- 
fined in a wire cage, when much enraged, strike against 
the bars so furiously that the poison was sent several 
feet towards me. 

To give you an idea of the long time this poison retains 
its property, I shall relate a curious but well-authenti- 
cated series of facts, which took place in a central district 
of the state of Pennsylvania, about twenty years ago. 
A farmer was so slightly bit through the boot by arattle- 
snake, as he was walking to view his ripening corn-fields, 
that the pain felt was thought by him to have been from 
the scratch of a thorn, not having seen or heard the rep- 
tile. Upon his return home, he felt, on a sudden, vio- 
lently sick at the stomach, vomited with great pain, and 
died in a few hours. Twelve months after this, the eldest 
son, who had taken his father’s boots, put them on, and 
went to church at some distance. On his going to bed 
that night, whilst drawing off his boots, he felt slightly 
scratched on the leg, but merely mentioned it to his wife, 
and rubbed the place with his hand. In a few hours, 
however, he was awakened by violent pains, complained 
of general giddiness, fainted frequently, and expired be- 
fore any succour could be applied with success ; the cause 
of his illness also being quite a mystery. In the course 
of time his effects were sold, and a second brother, 
through filial affection, purchased the boots, and, if I 
remember rightly, put them on about two years after. 
As he drew them off, he felt a scratch, and complained 
of it, when the widowed sister being present, recollected 
that the same pain had been felt by her husband on the 
like occasion. The youth went to bed,suffered and died 
in the same way that his father and brother had done 
before him. These repeated and singular deaths bei 
rumoured in the country, a medical gentleman 
upon the friends of the deceased to inquire into the par- 
ticulars, and at once pronounced their deaths to have 
been occasioned by venom. The boots that had been 
the cause of complaint were brought to him, when he cut 
one of them open with care, and discovered the extreme 
point of the fang of a rattlesnake issuing from the leather, 
and assured the people that this had done all the mis- 
chief. To prove this satisfactorily, he scratched with it 
the nose of a dog, and the dog died in a few hours from 
the poisonous effect it was still able to convey. In con- 
firmation of these facts, I have been told by native Ame- 
ricans that arrows dipt in rattlesnake venom would carry 
death for ages after. 

Perhaps one of the most wonderful faculties 
by this and many other species of snakes, is that of be- 
ing able to live, without any food whatever, for years; 
and it is quite as remarkable, that during the lapse of 
this astonishing fast, their appearance and condition 
searcely exhibit their being in any want. Their move- 
ments, the power of rattling, and that of inflicting mortal 
wounds, are perfectly kept up. One which I confined in 
a cage for three years, had frequently rats, young rabbits, 
and birds of various kinds put in, sometimes alive, and 
at other times dead, without their ever being touched, 
not even a movement would be made by the snake to 
approach them ; while, on the contrary, the live quadru- 
peds and birds showed great symptoms of fear, and threw 
themselves violently in all directions about the ¢ to 
effect their escape from an enemy well known ay 
The operation of throwing off its skin annually was, how= 
ever, abandoned, after the first spring of confinement ; 
and as the animal was small, and I did not consider it 
as arrived at its middle age, I measured its length with 
accuracy, and discovered that during the whole time of 
its imprisonment it did not grow in the least. To what 
extent this power of abstinence is ever used when the 
animal is at liberty, I am unable to tell; but I have 
thought that the animal's possessing it so eminently went 
a great way towards proving that it had not that of fas- 
cination, as it would be very unnatural for an animal so 
gifted to lie and suffer, while the single glance of a mag- 
netic eye could bring down a bird at once from the top 
of any tree into its mouth.” 

The latter observation is evidently liable to a fallacy, 
as the animal may have the power of taking prey, with- 
out using that power. On the subject of its fascination, 
there is a curious paper in a late work by a respectable 
American writer, entitled “ Peter Pilgrim.” It is there 
treated as an unquestionable property of the rattlesnake, 
however unlike any other property possessed by animals, 
The paper contains the following almost incredible state- 
ment, as to the reality of this power, by a Mr Willard, 
and which we learn is extracted from a work by Dr 
Samuel Williams, of the state of Vermont :— 

“ When I was a boy about thirteen years old, my father 
sent me into a field to mow some briars, I had not been 
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long employed when I discovered a large rattlesnake, and 
leoked round for something to kill him; but not readily 
discovering a weapon, my curiosity led me to view him. 
He lay coiled up, with his tail erect, and making the 
usual singing noise with his rattles. I had viewed him 
but a short time, when the most vivid and lively colours 
that imagination can paint, and far beyond the powers 
of the pencil to imitate, among which yellow was the 
most predominant, and the whole drawn into a bewitch- 
ing variety of gay and pleasing forms, were presented to 
my eyes ; at the same time my ears were enchanted with 
the most rapturous strains of music, wild, lively, compli- 
cated, and harmonious, in the highest degree melodious, 
captivating, and enchanting, far beyond any thing I ever 
heard before or since, and indeed far exceeding what = 
imagination in any other situation could have conceive: 
1 felt myself irresistibly drawn towards the hated reptile 
and as I had been often used to seeing and killing rattle- 
snakes, and my senses were so absorbed by the gay vision 
and rapturous music, I was nvéi for some time apprehen- 
sive of much danger; but suddenly recollecting what I 
had heard the Indians relate (but what I had never be- 
fore believed) of the fascinating power of these serpents, 
I turned with horror from the dangerous scene ; but it 
was not without the most violent efforts that I was able 
to extricate myself. All the exertions I could make with 
my whole strength were hardly sufficient to carry me 
from the scene of horrid yet pleasing enchantment ; and 
while I forcibly dragged off my body, my head seemed 
to be irresistibly drawn to the enchanter by an invisible 
wer. And I fully believe that in a few moments longer 
it would have been wholly out of my power to make an 
exertion sufficient to get away.” 


PLAN FOR IMPROVING THE GIPSIES. 
Tux operations which have for some time been in progress 
in England for the improvement of the gipsy population, 
having lately attracted the attention of a few individuals 
in Edinburgh, a society has been formed for effecting a 
similar object in Scotland. All the harsh and oppressive 
measures which have hitherto been attempted for extir- 
ating the gipsies, or for expelling them from the country, 
ving signally failed, it is now proposed to try how far 
kindness will induce them to change their habits, and as- 
sume the character and condition of respectable members 
of society. The number of gipsies in Great Britain is 
believed to be from 18,000 to 20,000, and of these 1000 or 
‘upwards are to be found in Scotland. The Scottish 
tipsies are chiefly located—that is, when not wandering 
abroad—in Roxburghshire on the borders of England, 
oa at the villages of Kirk-Yetholm, Kelso, Jed- 
urgh, &e. The Kirk-Yetholm colony, which amounts 
to 26 families, or 125 individuals in all, is one of the oldest 
and most distinct ; and here, therefore, it has been deter- 
mined that the first experiment for improvement shall be 
made. 

The condition of this small r t of an ancient and 
interesting race, is that of extreme poverty. The profes- 
sions which the able-bodied gipsies pursue, are of a humble 
vagrant character, such as selling crockery, collecting 
rags, and making baskets ; and they consequently possess 
no means for improving their physical, let alone their 
moral, condition. Their principal wealth consists of one 
or more horses or asses, with which they carry about in 
carts or panniers the wares in which they deal. During 
the winter months, the members of the clan are confined 
to their proper home, but as soon as the fine weather of 
spring sets in, they proceed on their travels through the 
surrounding rural districts, encamping by the road-sides 
and in bye-lanes, in a manner perfectly romantic and in- 
dependent, but with much hardship to themselves, and 
any thing but benefit to the community. There was a 
time when this vagrant mode of living had its charms. 
The country was not inclosed as it now is; the pedlar, 
spoonmaker, and tinker,.were acceptable guests in the 
kitchens, or at least in the barns, of the farmers; and there 
prevailed a laxity of police, which was extremely agree- 
able to all orders of gipsies and mendicants. The state of 
things is now so very different, that many of the gipsies 
have expressed their willingness to remain at home, if 
work were given to them. It is, partially, upon the sig- 
nification of this willingness to settle, that the hopes of 
the society for their improvement are founded ; for so 
long as they continue their present wandering life, their 
character and habits will assuredly remain unaltered. 

Two things are proposed to be attempted. Those 
parents who are willing or can be induced to remain 
at home, and betake themselves to some regular employ- 
ment, are to receive every encouragement to do so. in 
addition to the offer of work of some kind, means will, 
perhaps, be found to make a present of bibles, books, 
tracts, tools, clothing, or articles of furniture, to those 
who, upon trial, have shown their willingness to main- 
tain themselves by their industry at home, instead of 
wandering abroad. The great thing to be attempted, 
and which promises better results, is that part of the 
plan which respects the children. It is proposed, with 
consent of the parents, to keep the children at home 
through the whole year, not to separate them from their 
parents when the latter are at home, but when they take 
their departure, to have the children left behind, to board 
them in the village, and to educate them. By these 
means the juvenile population will acquire habits of local 
attachment, and moral and religious sentiments, which 
will indis: them from adopting the vagrant life of 
their f thers. It is calculated that the expense of 
board per week for each child would be from 2s. to 2s. 6d., 
and that for each, the annual school wages would amount 
to about 10s. The total expenses of the plan of improve- 
ment, including both adults and children, are expected 

to be at the utmost only L.120 per annum, and we should 
think, that in the present age of benevolence so small a 
sum will be raised with very little difficulty. 

There are, it appears from the small pamphlet from 

which we glean these particulars,” well-founded expecta- 


tions that the operations of the society will be successful. 
All the parents who have been spoken to on the subject 
express a most anxious desire to have their children in- 
structed, and afterwards hired as servants, or apprenticed 
to trades, so that they may lead a comfortable and re- 
spectable mode of life. There is, therefore, no fear of the 
results, provided the necessary funds be raised to carry 
the benevolent intentions of the society into execution, 
namely, the rescuing an interesting portion of our coun- 
trymen from ignorance, misery, and vice. 


THE WILD FLOWER. 
BY J. FP. SMITH. 
Sweet wilding tufts that, ‘mid the waste, 
Your lowly buds expand ; 
Though by no sheltering walls embraced, 
Nor trained by beauty’s hand: 
The primal flowers which grace your stems 
Bright as the dahlia’s shine, 
Found thus, like unexpected gems, 
To lonely hearts like mine. 


*Tis a quaint thought, and yet, perchance, 
Sweet blossoms, ye are sprung 

From flowers that over Eden once 
Their pristine fragrance flung ;— 

That drank the dews of Paradise, 
Beneath the starlight clear ; 

Or caught from Eve's dejected eyes 
Her first repentant tear. 


JOHN FITCH. 
Tue following account of a new candidate for the honour 
of discovering steam navigation, is given in Hall's Notes 
on the Western States of America, lately published :— 

* In 1785, John Fitch, a watchmaker in Philadelphia, 
conceived the design of propelling a boat by steam. He 
was both poor and illiterate, and many difficulties oc- 
curred to frustrate every attempt which he made to try 
the practicability of his invention. He applied to Con- 
gress for assistance, but was refused ; and then offered 
his invention to the Spanish government, to be used in 
the navigation of the Mississippi, but without any better 
success. At length a company was formed, and funds 
subscribed, for the building of a steam-boat, and in the 
year 1788 his vessel was launched on the Delaware. 
Many crowded to see and ridicule the novel, and, as they 
supposed, the chimerical experiment. It seemed that 
the idea of wheels had not occurred to Mr Fitch ; but 
instead of them, oars were used, which worked in frames. 
He was confident of success ; and when the boat was 
ready for the trial, she started off in good style for Bur- 
lington. Those who had sneered began to stare, and they 
who had smiled in derision, looked grave. Away went 
the boat, and the happy inventor triumphed over the 
scepticism of an unbelieving public. The boat performed 
her trip to Burlington, a distance of twenty miles: but, 
unfortunately, burst her boiler in rounding to the wharf 
at that place, and the next tide floated her back to the 
city. Fitch persevered, and with great difficulty procured 
another boiler. After some time, the boat performed 
another trip to Burlington and Trenton, and returned in 
the same day. She is said to have moved at the rate of 
eight miles an hour ; but something was continually break- 
ing, and the unhappy projector only conquered one diffi- 
culty to encounter another. Perhaps this was not owing 
to any defect in his plans, but to the low state of the arts 
at that time, and the difficulty of getting such complex 
machinery made with proper exactness. Fitch became 
embarrassed with debt, and was obliged to abandon the 
invention, after having satisfied himself of its practicabi- 
lity. This ingenious man, who was probably the first 
inventor of the steam-boat, wrote three volumes, which 
he deposited in manuscript, sealed up, in the Philadel- 

hia Library, to be opened thirty years after his death. 

hen, or why, he came to the west, we have not learned ; 
but it is recorded of him that he died and was buried 
near the Ohio. His three volumes were opened about 
five years ago, and were found to contain his speculations 
on mechanics. He details his embarrassments and dis- 
appointments, with a feeling which shows how ardently 
he desired success, and which wins for him the sympathy 
of those who have heart enough to mourn over the blighted 
prospects of genius. He confidently predi-ts the future 
success of the plan, which, in his hands, fa:’ed only for 
the want of pecuniary means. He prophes cs that én 
less than a century we shall see our western rivers swarm- 
ing with steam-boats ; and expresses a wish to be buried 
on the shores of the Ohio, where the song of the boatmen 
may enliven the stillness of his resting-place, and the 
music of the steam-engine soothe his spirit. What an 
idea! Yet how natural to the mind of an ardent pro- 
jector, whose whole life had been devoted to one darling 
object, which it was not his destiny to accomplish! And 
how touching is the sentiment found in one of his jour- 
nals: ‘the day will come when some more powerful man 
will get fame and riches from my invention ; but nobody 
will believe that poor John Fitch can do any thing worthy 
of attention.’ ” 


CURIOSITIES OF THE COINAGE. 

The word guinea—that goodly but now obsolete piece 
of gold—owes its origin to a circumstance which sheds 
almost unparalleled lustre upon the naval records of our 
country. In the year 1666, Sir H. Holmes, a highly dis- 
tinguished admiral, having contributed to the t dis- 
comfiture of the Dutch, under De Ruyter, was sent with 
a strong division of the victorious fleet to the coast of 
Holland, where he had the good fortune to capture or 
destroy, in Schelling Roads, 160 sail of rich merchant 
ships, valued at L.1,200,000, part of which being freighted 
with bullion and gold dust from Cape Coast Castle, an 
African settlement belonging to the enemy. This rich 

ize was soon after coined into 21s. pieces, and acquired 


_* The Scottish Gipsy’s Advocate, by the Rev. J. Baird, Kirk- 
¥etholm ; Lindsay and Co., Edinburgh. 


which it was derived. About this time our copper cur- 
rency was first struck with a figure of Britannia upon 
the obverse, in compliment to Miss Stuart, one of Charles 
1I.'s most memorable beauties, and is said to have origi- 
nally borne a striking resemblance to that lady, from 
whose person it was expressly modelled.— Newspaper 
paragraph, 


FRESH AIR. 

The celebrated Dr Darwin was so impressed with a 
conviction of the necessity of good air, that, being very 
popular in the town of Derby, once on a market-day he 
mounted a tub, and then addressed the listening crowd. 
“Ye men of Derby, fellow-citizens, attend to me! I 
know you to be ingenious and industrious mechanics. By 
your exertions you procure for yourselves and families 
the necessaries of life ; but if you lose your health, that 
power of being of use to them must cease. This truth 
all of you know ; but I fear some of you do not under- 
stand how health is to be maintained in vigour—this then 
depends upon your breathing an uncontaminated air ; for 
the purity of the air becomes destroyed where many are 
collected together ; the effluvium from the body corruptsit. 
Keep open, then, the windows of your workshops, and as 
soon as you rise, open all the windows of your bedrooms. 
Inattention to this advice, be assured, will bring diseases 
on yourselves, and engender among you typhus fever, which 
is only another name for putrid fever, which will carry 
off your wives and children. Let me again repeat my 
serious advice—open your windows to let in the fresh air, 
at least once in the day. Remember what I say; I speak 
now without a fee, and can have no other interest but 
your good in this my advice.”— Maidstone Journal. 


EMBARKATION OF TWO ELEPHANTS AT BOMBAY. 
By overland accounts lately received from India, two 
elephants, which the government of India intend to 
ang to the pacha of Egypt, were embarked at Bom- 
ay in the Columbo, on the 22d of December last. At 
ten o’clock in the morning, these noble animals, male and 
female, were walked out of the Commissariat Compound, 
where they had been for some time kept, to the jetty 
opposite, alongside of which the Columbo had been hauled 
up to receive them. The male elephant is of an extra- 
ordinary size, considerably above ten feet high, with very 
long tusks, good tempered, and cunning withal, for he 
could not be induced, by any persuasions, to trust his 
foot on the jetty. The female is not much above nine 
feet in height, very good tempered, and more tractable 
than her partner, for she made no hesitation to walk 
wherever she was commanded. Every preparation had 
been made on board the vessel to hoist the animals in 
from the pier, the hatches had been widened and tackled 
already, when the obstinacy of the male elephant obliged 
Captain Graham to adopt some other method of shipping 
his gigantic freight ; he determined, therefore, to swim 
them alongside, and then lift them ; for this purpose the 
vessel was hauled off clear of the jetty, and the male 
was then marched into the water with the slings on, 
ready for an immediate hoist; considerable time was 
occupied in getting him alongside, and, fastening the 
tackle to the slings, which being at re accomplished, 
he was hoisted away, and, with not half the trouble that 
was expected from his immense size and strength, fairl 
and snugly lodged in his birth, down in the main hol 
where stalls had been fitted up for them, similar to those 
prepared for horses, only stronger and more secure. The 
female had, all the while, been looking on, and seemed 
not at all to relish the treatment her partner received, for 
she became obstreperous, and refused for some time to 
go into the water ; she was, however, compelled to do so, 
and soon was in mid air, flinging and kicking about her 
with all her might.— Correspondent of Atheneum. 
AMUSEMENT VERSUS DRINKING. 

A singing and dancing people is certainly higher in the 
scale of morality than a sotting people. The national 
ballad and the national dance open the way to every de- 
partment of poetry and of music; when people have 
reached this point, it is easy to awaken the feeling for 
every kind and degree of art. The hundreds who resort 
to a museum cannot at the same time be sitting in an 
ale-house or a gin-shop. Nor is this all; they will soon 
come to feel the boundless disparity that exists between 
men whom art raises into demi-gods, and animals in 
human shape degraded by drunkenness below the level 
of brutes. It is an error to suppose that Christianity 
forbids the education of man by the forms, the influences, 
the conceptions of art: it forbids only those perversions 
and misapplications of art which the noble and the un- 
comapel among the Greeks equally rejected.— Raumer’s 


England. 
PRECOCIOUS TALENTS. 
The effects of study vary according to the age at which 
it is commenced: long-continued application kills the 
youthful energies. I have seen children full of spirit 
attacked by this literary mania beyond their years, and 
I have foreseen with grief the lot that awaited them; 
they commenced by being prodigies, and they ended by 
being stupid. The season of youth is consecrated to the 
exercise of the body, which strengthens it, and not to 
study, which debilitates and prevents its growth. Nature 
can never successfully carry on two rapid developements 
at the same time. hen the growth of intellect is toa 
prompt, its faculties are too early developed, and mental 
application is permitted proportioned to this develope- 
ment ; the body receives no part of it, because the nerves 
cease to contribute to its energies ; the victim becomes 
exhausted, and eventually dies of some insidious malady. 
The parents and guardians, who require and encou 
this forced application, treat their pupils as gardeners 
their plants, who, in trying to produce the first rarities 
of the season, sacrifice some plants to force others to put 
forth fruit and flowers which are always of a shorter 
duration, and are inferior in every respect to those which 
come to their maturity at a proper season.— Tissot. 


Eptnsuren: Printed and Published by W. and R. Cnampsns, 


name of Guinea, with reference to the country from 


19, Waterloo Place.—Agents, W. 8. Onn, London; G. Youno, 
Dublin ; J. Macusop, Glasgow ; and sold by all hovkscllers, 
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